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Seven & Seven. 
Great taste you can count on. 


Put the great taste of Seagram's 7 and 7-Up 
together, and you've got a classic: Seagram's 7 & 7. 
Just pour 1'4 oz. Seagram's 7 over ice in a tall glass 
and fill with 7-Up. Great taste you can count on! 


Seagram's ¢ Crown 


Where quality drinks begin. 
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SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND. 80 PROOF. 
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WITH SOMEBODY ELSE'S SPEAKERS. 


It pains us, to hear a Pioneer 
car stereo through anybody else's 
loudspeakers. 

It pains us because we prob- 
ably make more high-fidelity 
speakers than anyone else. Some 
two-dozen different varieties of 
car speakers alone. 


We know what goes into ours. 
And we know what goes into the 
other leading brand. 

In Pioneer speakers, we use 
honest, one-piece ferrite mag- 
nets. We don't try to fake it with 
sandwiched magnets, because 
shortcuts like that increase flux 
leakage and reduce efficiency. 

In Pioneer speakers, we use 
specially developed cone papers, 


some with polyurethane-coated 
cloth edges for high linearity and 
high compliance. We don't take 
chances on lesser materials, with 
poor stability and heat resistance. 

In Pioneer speakers, we use 
more-stable high-frequency 
cones. We take special precautions 
for weather and temperature 
resistance. 

And now that you've read 
about us, hear us. 

Ask your car stereo dealer to 
play the other leading speakers, 
then Pioneer. 

And, believe us, you won't 
need the ears of a Leonard 
Bernstein to hear the difference. 


CAR SPEAKERS BY PIONEER. 


Pioneer Electronics of America, 1925 E. Dominguez St., Long Beach, CA 90810 
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‘Why I 


choose 


smoke’ 


“Why kid anyone? I smoke 
because | enjoy it. I'm the kind of guy 
who gets pleasure out of a cigarette. 
But I'm not deaf to what's being said 
about tar. 

“Sol searched outa cigarette 
that would give me taste with low tar. 
And two years ago | found it in 
Vantage. Vantage has all the taste | 
enjoy yet, surprisingly, much less tar 
than my old brand. 

“Why did I choose Vantage? 
Because [like it” 


Mee /D Bypee> 


Michael Epperson 
Miami, Florida 


¢ . 
Regular, \ vant 


Menthol, and 
Vantage 100's 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


FILTER: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL: 11 mg. “tar”, 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FIC Report AUG. ‘77; 
FILTER 100's: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. 
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Inside Tom Seaver’s struggle 


“to prove I’m the best ever” 
Everyone—including Seaver himself—expected the future Hall of Famer to win 


25-30 games in his first full season wiih the hard-hitting Cincinnati Reds. Instead 
he had to fight through the most frustrating slump of his career 
BY PAT DANIELS 


Nese 22 


August: baseball’s cruelest month 


Seven men who have experienced if, sound off 
BY MARK RIBOWSKY 


37 


In answering critics who say Danny Ozark is slow-witted and too lenient with his 
talented Philadelphia Phillies, the manager notes that he’s won two division titles 
by rreatiog ty players—from the goofies to the introverts—as individuals, because 
he insists tha 


“The game is meant to be fun” 
BY PAT JORDAN 


42 


This Big Mac’s got a lotta beefs 


Bob McAdoo, the great scorer and usually quiet center of the New York Knicks, 
finally speaks his mind: “People blame me for losing”..."| don’t even get my due as 
an offensive player’...It hasn't been no different than in Buffalo, where I'd get more 
press for swallowing shampoo in the shower than for scoring 50 points” 

BY MARK RIBOWSKY 
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“Candlelight” Mcinally burns bright 


When punter-receiver Pat Mcinally joined the Bengals from Harvard he was 
called “Candlelight because one blow and he was out,” says a teammate. Now 
that he’s demonstrated the ability to make the big play, teammates yell, “Light’em 


up, Candle!” 
BY MARK GOODMAN 


Can Bud Wilkinson win in the NFL? 


After14 years away from coaching, the college football genius stepped into the 
St. Louis Cardinal “beehive” and used honey-toned rhetoric to score with his 
doubting players. But in pro ball, sweet talk has yet to score on the field 

BY MARK GOODMAN 


The Ryan Express races for the records 


Nolan Ryan is closing on major-league records for career strikeouts and walks. His 
unpredictable 100.9 mph fastball causes batters, such as Bobby Bonds, fo say, 
“He’s the only pitcher capable of throwing a no-hitter every time out” 

BY DAVE ANDERSON 
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The way it was—and is 


Sports memories of the past give dimension to events of the present, as this visit 
with such former stars as Duke Snider and Whitey Ford and Lenny Moore makes 


abundantly clear 
BY STU BLACK 
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KEKICH KUDOS 

The Mike Kekich story (‘‘I just want one good season,” May) 
is in aclass by itself. Joan Barthel wrote a gem. I'd recommend 
it not just to sports fans, but to anyone who wants to read a 
good story. This type of article is more interesting than pieces 
about so-called superstars of today who b.s. about them- 
selves. 


Marty Sennish 
Sandusky, Ohio 


PATEK PARTISAN 

Thanks for the article on Kansas City Royal shortstop Fred 
Patek (‘‘The gutsiest player in baseball,’ May), the best 
double-play man in the business. 

Patek characterizes the Kansas City team: He’s tough, 
doesn't give up, takes bruises in stride and is, most of all, a 
winner. 

Jim Schneider 
Olmitz, Kan. 


NOT ENOUGH COMBAT 
Congratulations to SPORT for what must be the shortest 
cover story in the history of magazine publishing, “Baseball in 
the combat zones,” (May). | imagine that many readers 
bought this issue thinking they were getting an in-depth look at 
the built-in violence of baseball. Instead, the text covered less 
than a full page. SPORT continues to be a fine publication, but 
| dislike seeing it deliver less than it promises. 
Jeff Robertson 
Park Forest, Ill. 


OKAY O’REILLY 

Thank you for the great article on Boston Bruin Terry 
O'Reilly (‘The falls and rise of Terry O'Reilly,” May). The NHL 
wouldn't be in the sad state it's in if every player gave 100 
percent like O'Reilly. Concerning Terry's clumsy skating style: 

If it’s pretty skating you want, go see Dorothy Hamill. 
Rich Welch 
Crystal, Minn. 


MAC FEEDBACK 
A gold medal should go to Jackie Lapin and SPORT for the 
superb, in-depth look at America’s unsung hero of the Mon- 
treal Olympics, Mac Wilkins (‘‘Mac’s just plain weird,” May). 
Recognition for Mac has been long overdue. He has proven to 
be an inspirational figure in more ways than one. Keep on 

heavin’, big Mac! 

Jim Wise 
Alexandria, Va. 


If Mac Wilkins is really concerned about “all our young 
people who will one day be Olympic athletes,” he should start 
by setting a better personal example. A man who has held only 
one steady job since college, lives in hotels or with friends and 
“spends much of his time lying around and thinking about the 
perfect throw,” is hardly the kind of man | would like future 
Olympic athletes to emulate. 

Mat Rapacz 
St. Johnsville, N.Y. 
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$15.95 value 
for only $8.75 


1947. 
The MG-TC. 


E 1953. 
The Corvette. 


Se = 1970. 
2 : The 240-Z. 


If not this time, when? 


The MG-TC in 1947, Tweed caps and 
stringback gloves. The ‘Vette in 1953. 
Easing into the drive-in with the top 
laid back. The 240-Z in 1970. Makin’ 
it down to Malibu at 6,500 on the tach. 
Those were cars that made you feel 
different about driving. They don’t 
come along very often. But now there's 
the 1979 Mazda RX-7. 

It's performance: 0 to 50 in 6.3 sec- 
onds with the smooth power of Mazda’s 
latest rotary engine. Surefooted 
handling with the impeccable balance 
of a front mid-engine design. 

Yet the RX-7 is civilized, with stan- 
dard features like AM/EM stereo with 
power antenna. Quartz clock. Electric 
rear window defroster and side window 
demisters. Tinted glass. Full instru- 


*POE price for S-Model: $6,395. For GS-Model shown: $6,995. (Slightly higher in Californi 


mentation, including a combination 
tach and voltmeter. The GS-Model 
shown here adds things like 5-speed, 
wider tires, electric remote hatch re- 
lease, windshield sunshade band, rear 
stabilizer and more. 

For once in your life, do what you 
really want to do. How often do you 
get a chance to own a car you'll 
remember for the rest of your life? 


WARRANTY Mazda warrants that the 
basic engine block and its internal 
parts will be free of defects with normal 
use and prescribed maintenance for 

3 years or 50,000 miles, whichever 
comes first, or Mazda will fix it free. 
This transferable limited warranty 

is free on all new rotary-engine Mazda 
RX-7's sold and serviced in the United 
States and Canada. 


(Wide alloy wheels shown above $250 extra.) Mazda's rotary engine licensed by NSU-WANKEL. 


From $6,395 — 


GS-Model shown: $6,995* 


The car you've 
been waiting for 
is waiting for you. 
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a.) Taxes, license, freight and optional equipment are extra. 


GRADE YOURSELF 
18-20 EXCELLENT 
15-17 VERY GOOD 
12-14 FAIR 


1. Who was the last ex-St. Louis Brown 
to play in the major leagues? 

a. Satchel Paige 

b. DonLarsen 

c. Roy Sievers 


2. Who scored the most points playing 
for a Detroit team? 

a. Gordie Howe (Red Wings) 

b. Walter Bellamy (Pistons) 

c. ErrolMann (Lions) 


3. Who shares Nolan Ryan's record of 
most years (five) leading the American 
League in walks? 

a. Bob Feller 

b. Bob Turley 

c. Sam McDowell 


4. Who drove in the most runs in the 
major leagues over the last ten years 
(1968-77)? 

a. Tony Perez 

b. Willie Stargell 

c. Willie McCovey 

d. Johnny Bench 


5. Which team did not have a regular- 
season home game rained out last sea- 
son? 

a. Philadelphia Phillies 

b. San Diego Padres 

c. Houston Astros 


6. Who holds the Dodger career strike- 


Ken Rosewall 


out record? 

a. Don Drysdale 
b. Don Sutton 
c. Sandy Koufax 


7. All of these pitchers followed a 20- 
win season with a 20-loss season ex- 
cept: 

a. Jerry Koosman 

b. Wilbur Wood 

c. Randy Jones 


8. Who was the last man to go five sets 
and win the men’s singles title at Forest 
Hills? 

a. Ken Rosewall 

b. llie Nastase 

c. John Newcombe 


9. Kansas City outfielder Pete La- 
Cock’s father is host of the TV show 
a. Family Feud 

b. The Match Game 

c. Hollywood Squares 


10. Who holds the record for reaching 
first base safely the most times (379) in 
one major-league season (on hits, 
walks, hit by pitch)? 

a. Ted Williams 

b. Babe Ruth 

c. Pete Rose 


11. Which pitcher has given up the 
most homers in his major-league ca- 
reer? 

a. Warren Spahn 

b. Robin Roberts 

c. Catfish Hunter 


12. Who hit at least one home run in 
the most major-league parks (32) during 
his career? 

a. Henry Aaron 

b. Frank Robinson 

c. DickAllen 


13. Who was the only American ever 
to win the Formula | world driving cham- 
pionship? 


Ilie Nastase 


a. Mario Andretti 
b. Graham Hill 
c. Phil Hill 


14. Name the major-league manager 
who, as a player, was a Rookie of the 
Year. 


15. Who was once intentionally 
walked with the bases loaded? 

a. Joe Adcock 

b. Lou Gehrig 

ec. Dave Nicholson 


16. When Don Larsen pitched his per- 
fect game in the 1956 World Series, who 
was the losing pitcher? 

a. Carl Erskine 

b. SalMaglie 

c. DonNewcombe 


17. Which pitcher won 20 or more 
games six years in a row? 

a. Jim Palmer 

b. Tom Seaver 

c. FergusonJenkins 


18. Who is the Mets’ career home-run 
leader? 

a. CleonJones 

b. Dave Kingman 

c. EdKranepool 


19. New York Yankees president 
George Steinbrenner also owns a per- 
centage of the 

a. Chicago Bulls 

b. New York Jets 

c. Cleveland Barons 


20. Until this season, the closest Tom 
Seaver had come to ano-hitter in his big- 
league career was: 

ninth inning, one out, one strike 
ninth inning, one out, two strikes 
ninth inning, two outs 

ninth inning, two outs, two strikes 
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FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 77 


John Newcombe 


HIT ON A HEAVYWEIGHT 

“| got caught. That's all. | got caught.” 

The beaten heavyweight's lips moved 
slowly as he sat in his dressing room, his 
words sounding more like grunts, which 
was in keeping with his bashed-in nose 
and scarred face. But Bobby Halpern’s 
scars—which also splattered his arms 
and back—came not from the ring but 
the streets. Halpern, a brawler from the 
Bronx, had recently finished serving 17 
years in prison on kidnapping, grand lar- 
ceny, robbery and assault charges. This 
was his first fight in Madison Square 
Garden in 20 years. Halpern was an old- 
fashioned wade-in heavyweight, mak- 
ing a comeback at age 45, and he had 
fought like hell against a charging 22- 
year-old named Guy “Rocky” Casale. In 
fact, the “old man” had given the “kid” a 
beating for two rounds. 

As the third round began, a panting 
Halpern was told by his manager that 
now was the time to put Casale away. 
Blood trickled from a small cut on Ca- 
sale’s right eyelid and from a larger one 
under his left eye. A minute into round 
three, Halpern opened a gash above 
Casale’s left cheekbone, and a man at 
ringside shouted, “Do it like you did in 
the neighborhood, Bobby.” Bobby 
lunged in loading up a roundhouse right. 
But before Halpern could throw it, Ca- 
sale bounced off the ropes and landed a 
short, straight right to Halpern’s chin, 
knocking out the old warhorse. Several 
minutes later Halpern staggered out of 
the ring, still not knowing who had been 
KO'd. 

Much later, in his dressing room, Hal- 


Ex-con Bobby Halpern, 45, was KO’d by 
Guy Casale and shot days later, but he 
refuses to give up his boxing career. 


pern sat quietly, staring at the floor. “I'll 
be back, I'll be back,” he muttered re- 
peatedly. He looked up and said in his 
broken Bronxese to no one in particular: 
“Look at me. Ever see anyone in such 
good shape? |’m in better shape now 
than | was 20 years ago. Tonight, it was 
nothin’. | was just foolin’ aroun’. He 
caught me, that’s all. It meant nothin’. 
But I'll make a comeback. | been making 
comebacks all my life.” 

Halpern’s father walked into the room. 
He was crying. “I’m 78 years old and | 
seen it all,” he whispered, his eyes bear- 
ing out his words. “I’m Jewish and | own 
an appliance store in one of the roughest 
sections of Little Italy. | have ten sons, 
two daughters and 28 grandchildren, but 
when | seen him go down’—The old 
man’s voice cracked and he put his face 
into his hands, then sobbed, saying, "| 
was never so scared in my life as when 
he went down tonight.” 

The fighter embraced his father. “It 
ain't nothin’,” the younger Halpern said. 
“Go home and don't worry about me. 

“| been knifed, shot, kicked aroun’ my 
whole life,” Halpern said as his father 
walked slowly out of the room. “| been in 
Sing Sing. . . Attica. Man, this fight isn’t 
the first time | been caught.” 

He paused, then said, “I'll fight any- 
body, but believe me—l’ll never get 
caught again.” 

Ten days after the fight, Bobby Hal- 
pern did get caught again. Two men 
tried to kill him in a Bronx clothing store. 
Halpern was hit by two shotgun blasts 
and four .38 rounds. Police speculated 
that an old prison grudge was the mo- 
tive. Though in critical condition, Hal- 
pern was expected to recover. 

“I'm not giving up,” he said from his 
hospital bed. ‘They're not going to 
make me give up boxing.” 

—Craig Wolff 
ASK BILL LEE 

Boston Red Sox pitcher Bill Lee re- 
sponds to this month’s question: When 
you pitch, what do you most often think 
about? 


“| most often think about not trying to 
think. Thinking only gets you in trouble. 
We'd all be better off if we just chopped 
everybody's head off. Sure, we'd all be 
going around bumping into each other, 
but we'd save plenty of money on after- 
shave.” 

Send your questions to Bill Lee in care 
of SPORT, 641 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022. We'll print more of his 
responses each month. 


END ZONE BOOGEYS 

The press release from the NFL said 
one of the rule changes for the 1978 
season will be that officials can call un- 
sportsmanlike conduct penalties on 
players displaying “flagrant forms of 
taunting or baiting’ toward opponents. It 
didn’t say what a flagrant taunt or bait 
was: A spike? A jiggling fanny? A half- 
gainer off a first down? And if it is any of 
these, does it mean the league is crack- 
ing down on football's new vaudevillians 
who punctuate touchdowns with rou- 
tines as demanding as any pass pattern 
or kick return? 

“Nope, not at all,” said Jack Reader, 
who works in the NFL’s officiating de- 
partment. “The rule is meant for a guy 
who, say, spikes at another guy’s feet or 
makes obscene gestures or holds the 
ball out to an opponent while crossing 
the goal line. There was a lot of that last 
year and it had to be stopped. 

“This isn't to say we wouldn't like to 
stop all that crap in the end zone. After 
all, this show-the-other-guy-up attitude 
is what led to the other stuff. It's a definite 
image problem.” 

After hearing this, | phoned Billy 
“White Shoes” Johnson, the Houston 
Oilers’ 5-9, 170-pound lightning-bolt re- 
ceiver and kick returner who was staying 
in shape during the off-season by play- 
ing professional softball in his home- 
town, Philadelphia. Johnson didn’t give 
birth to the end-zone follies, but he may 
be the cause of their escalation into a 
Can-You-Top-This contest by popu- 
larizing them with his rubber-legged, 
dance-and-split cakewalk. 

“Sounds like I'm safe,” Billy said, let- 
ting out the breath he'd been holding 
while | relayed Reader's words. “In fact, 
| think the rule might help guys like me 
who dance for fun by weeding out the 
guys who rub it in on the guys they beat. 
These guys abuse the privilege of scor- 
ing. Being vindictive about it just leads 
the other guy to get back at you. 

“| don’t do that. The first time | 
danced—as a sophomore at Widener 
College in a game against Drexel—my 
coach, Bill Manlove, told me, ‘Billy, just 
be careful that people don't take it 
wrong.’ From then on, I've gone right for 
the corner of the end zone, away from 
any defensive back. Hell, | don’t even 
spike. | just give the ball back to the offi- 
cial after | do my split. See, when | 
dance, it’s in celebration, not showing 
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: The low tar/low taste problem...solved! Camel Lights 
5 deliver the real satisfaction no other low tar cigarette can. 
Ee But, then, no other low tar is a Camel. ‘ 


It starts with a richer-tasting Camel blend. 
Carefully formulated for low tar filter smoking. The result: 
a rich, rewarding, truly satisfying taste. Just 9 mg. tar. 
The name says it all. All the flavor and satisfaction 
that’s been missing in low tar cigarettes. 

This one delivers. Because this one’s a Camel. 

Put the solution in your hands. 


New 
Camel Lights 


LOW TAR: CAMEL QUALITY 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. | 4 9 mg."tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine 
F av. per cigarette by FTC method, 


Rain Dance’ 
lasts longerthan the 
leading car waxes. 


oves it. DuPont guarantees it. 
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We tested ‘Rain Dance’ against all the leading car 
waxes...paste and liquid...and ‘Rain Dance’ keeps on shining 
longer, keeps on beading water longer, rain after rain, wash after 
wash. That's why we can guarantee if will last longer on your car. 
Premium-performance ‘Rain Dance is easy fo use. It gives your 
cara fantastically brilliant shine because ‘Rain Dance’ cleans 
deep down as it waxes. And that shine lasts longer. 

Du Pont guarantees it. 


81S Us pat ATM OFF 


GUARANTEE: “RAIN DANCE?” js guaranteed to keep on beading and shining longer than leading liquid or paste 
car waxes. If not completely satisfied, return unused portion to B-4233, Du Pont Company, Wilmington, DE 19898 for full 
tefund of actual purchase price and postage. 


anybody up. No defensive back has 
ever held it against me. No road crowd 
has ever booed me. | bring love to foot- 
ball, not hate.” 

When | mentioned the league's feel- 
ing that any end-zone reveling is a bad 
image, Billy snickered. ‘Shoot, the 
league don’t even know what turns 
people on to this game. All they care 
about is money—and | think that’s a bad 
image. They should encourage guys to 
show their feelings because this turns a 
crowd on; it also gets kids out to play 
because there’s fun on the field.” 

Lovers of end-zone shaking and bak- 
ing should fear not, however. Billy has 
no intention of taming his jiggles and 
wiggles. “I’m even working on some- 
thing new,” he said. “It's a variation of 
my Funky Chicken-split routine. | fake a 
slam-spike with one hand, roll the ball 
down my back, then catch it with the 
other hand. It’s an illusion, like a Globe- 
trotter faking a pass. It’s gonna be ‘Sun- 
day Afternoon Fever’ in the end zone 
this year. | hear guys have been working 
on their routines. | gotta be prepared to 
meet the challenge.” 

Anyone in particular he’s looking out 
for as achallenger? “Well, the Lions got 
this young tight end [David Hill] who | 
saw last year doing a nice boogie-spike. 
Lot of coordination. Good imagination. 
Nice transition from one routine to an- 
other. He'll be tough this year.” Has he 
seen Dallas Cowboy linebacker Tom 
Henderson's heralded dunk-over-the- 
goalpost routine? “Yeah, but it ain’t as 
tough as it looks. | did it last year against 
Chicago just to see if | could. And I’m 
only a little guy.” How about Cincinnati 
Bengal receiver Isaac Curtis’ reverse, 
down-the-back spike? “Isaac could get 
a little more imaginative, not just throw it 
away soon as he goes over.” And An- 
thony Davis’ knee-prancing? “A.D. 
hasn't had to dance under NFL pressure 
yet. He might choke up, fall over on his 
face. We'll see.” 

| wondered if Billy was doing any 
dancing on the baseball field after home 
runs. “Not yet. The only homer I’ve hit 
was inside-the-park and | was too tired 
from running to dance. But | probably 
wouldn't anyway. They don't pay me 
much to play softball and my booty’s an 
attraction now. | don’t shake it cheap no 
more.” 

—Mark Ribowsky 


CONDITIONS AND COMMENTS 
@ Ernestine Baker Newsome, mother 
of Al (Bubba) Baker, the 6-6, 260-pound 
defensive end drafted in the second 
round by the Detroit Lions, when asked 
how her son grew to such mammoth 
size: ‘| breast fed him a lot.” 


THE ARMY NEEDS 
PART-TIME OFFICERS. NOW. 


If serving an active duty 
commitment after college 
is stopping you from enroll- 
ing in Army ROTC, we have 
an option for those who 
want to stay home. 

The Reserve option 
allows you to serve as a part- 
time officer in your local 
Army Reserve or Army 
National Guard unit. 

You'll enjoy some of the 
same privileges and bene- 
fits a full-time officer does, 
while using your ROTC 
leadership training to build a 
rewarding civilian career. 

And to add to your 
civilian pay, you'll earn a 
good part-time income, for 
working a few hours a month 
(usually one weekend) and 
two full weeks a year. 

So don't let an active 
duty commitment cause you 
to pass up the benefits of 
Army ROTC. Enroll today. 
Because the Army needs 
part-time officers, too. 

For more information, 
send the attached postcard or 
write: Army ROTC, 
P.O. Box 7000, 
Department A-N 
Larchmont, 


New York 10538. 


Everyone—including Seaver himself—expected the future 
Hall of Famer to win 25-30 games in his first full season with 
the hard-hitting Cincinnati Reds. Instead he 
had to fight through the most frustrating slump of his career 
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by PAT DANIELS 
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he prepared to make his 
_ sixth start of this season, 
Tom Seaver—who had 
been expected to win 25 to 
for the Cincinnati Reds in 
ea 978—had not produced a single 
| victory. The 33-year-old future 
| Hall of Famer had an 0-2 record 
and an earned-run average of 5.00. 
Seaver, whose stated goal is ‘‘to 
prove I’m the best ever,’” was 
ing with the worst slump of 
his career and he didn’t know quite 
what to do. 

‘All my career I’ve been able to 
deal with pitching problems,”’ Sea- 
ver said, *‘because I know how to 
go about it. First I have to be aware 


to define what it is. And finally, I 
have to solve it. Well, I’ve done the 
first two things, but I can’t seem to 
do the third.” 

In that sixth start, a nationally 
avned game against the Phila- 
delphia Phillies in Cincinnati, Sea- 


that I have a problem. Then I have ) 


(7A Des ee 


ver looked like a minor-league 
pitcher who seemed terrified at 


even being on a major-league 


mound. In the first inning, with the 
bases loaded, he got two quick 
strikes on catcher Tim McCarver, 
then threw four straight balls and 
forced in a run. 

At another point he threw two 
strikes past Richie Hebner and 
then, afraid to waste a pitch to set 
up the hard-hitting first baseman, 
Seaver threw a mediocre fastball 
across the heart of the plate. Heb- 
ner rifled it into rightfield for a two- 
run single. 

The most ignominious moment 
of all for Seaver came with two 
outs and the bases loaded. Pitcher 
Steve Carlton stepped to the plate 
and Seaver exploded two fastballs 
by him. Carlton couldn’t get his bat 
around on either, and it seemed 
that any kind of breaking ball or an- 
other good fastball would have re- 
tired the side. Inexplicably, Seaver 
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came in with a fastball that in no 
way resembled the preceding two, 
and Carlton reached out and drove 
a bounding ball past first base for a 
two-run single. 

Seaver struggled on into the third 
inning before, with two runners on 
base and no outs, manager Sparky 
Anderson mercifully removed him 
from the game. The strong-willed 
righthander had given up seven 
hits, six walks and six earned runs. 
His record was now 0-3, his ERA 
6.52. 

*‘At the plate, I could see that his 
velocity was still there,’’ McCarver 
said after the game. “‘I mean, Tom 
Seaver is still the closest pitcher 
I've ever seen to Bob Gibson 
[whom McCarver caught with the 
St. Louis Cardinals }. He can still 
let you know he’s gonna throw a 
fastball, then throw it and get it by 
you. But he was so inconsistent 
today. His location was so far off. 
He couldn’t put the ball where he 
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Tom Seaver 


wanted to. And he didn’t seem to have 
Tom Seaver’s confidence out there. I 
guess it just proves that we’re all hu- 
man, even such an intelligent guy as 
Seaver.” 

Tom Seaver was an intelligent pitcher 
from the moment he started playing ball 
as an undersized youth. Because he 
lacked physical size and an over- 
powering fastball until he made the Uni- 
versity of Southern California team, he 
learned to think like a pitcher, to set up 
batters for certain pitches and then to 
throw strikes. And these things were 
made possible by Seaver’s developing a 
pitching motion that was without flaw. 
“I also learned,’ Seaver says, “‘to let 
my talent dictate what I was on a given 
day. I learned to adjust to it, its limits, 
what it told me about myself.” 


Seaver’s scientific-artistic approach | 


to his craft has made him the game’s 
greatest pitcher over the past decade. 
He won the Cy Young Award as the best 
pitcher in the National League three 
times. His nine consecutive seasons in 
which he struck out more than 200 bat- 
ters set a major-league record. (He had 
196 in ’77.) His lifetime earned-run av- 
erage of 2.48 is second only to Walter 
Johnson's 2.47 among pitchers who 
have won at least 200 major-league 
games. And, with 203 victories and 113 
defeats at the beginning of this season, 
Seaver’s career winning percentage of 
.642 is second only to Whitey Ford’s 
.690 among pitchers who have toiled in 
the majors during the last 35 years. 
Amazingly, Seaver did most of this with 
New York Mets teams whose ability to 
get runs did not challenge Ex-Lax. 

His consistency was more the result 
of his attention to detail, fierce concen- 
tration and an unremitting willpower 
than the result of great physical talent. 
For instance, one night a few years ago, 
Seaver and his teammates returned 
from a road trip at 10 p.m. The players 
were exhausted and anxious to get to 
their homes, but Seaver took a taxi from 
the airport to a darkened Shea Stadium. 
He went to his locker, changed into his 
uniform and carried a bagful of base- 
balls out to the bullpen. There he took 
the mound and fired baseball after base- 
ball into the bullpen screen. When his 
supply of balls was exhausted, he 
walked to the screen, picked them all up 
and then threw again. He threw for 20 
minutes before he went home, and when 
he was later asked why he had practiced 
at that hour he simply said, “‘It was my 
day to throw. I always throw on my day 
to throw.” 

In his next start, Seaver shut out the 


The Seaver autograph is cherished, but 
even in his glory years with the Mets he 
was not universally loved by the fans. 


Chicago Cubs. 

“Tve devoted my life to pitching,” 
says Tom Seaver: “It’s what makes me 
happy. I live my life around the five days 
between starts. It determines what I eat, 
when I go to bed, what I do when I’m 
awake. If it means I have to remind my- 
self to pet dogs with my left hand, then I 
do it. If it means in the winter I eat cot- 
tage cheese instead of chocolate-chip 
cookies to keep my weight down, then I 
eat cottage cheese. I enjoy that cottage 
cheese more than I would those cookies 
because it'll help me do what makes me 
happy. I’m happy when I pitch. It’s 
what motivates me. Some pitchers want 
to be known as the fastest thrower who 
ever lived. Some want to win 30 games 
in one season. Some want to pitch a no- 
hitter, or win a World Series game. All | 
want to do is the best I can day after day, 
year after year. I want to prove I’m the 
best ever.”’ 

To be the best pitcher ever, Seaver 
says, he has to hoard his energies, often 
at the expense of the rest of his life’s 
activities. “‘I don’t have the stamina and 
mental concentration to live the rest of 
my life with the same intensity I do 
baseball,’’ he says. “I can’t be a per- 
fectionist in other things, too. In things 
other than baseball, I deliberately don’t 
tap this competitiveness and concentra- 
tion in me. Maybe I'm saving it for base- 
ball. It must be like an energy source 
that has its limits. If I use it up on too 
many things, I'll have nothing left for 
baseball.” 

Early this season, for the first time in 
ten years, Tom Seaver’s concentration 
seemed diffused and it had affected his 
pitching. Driving to Shea Stadium be- 
fore a Reds-Mets game, he said, **I 


don’t know, it just goes. My mind will 
wander and I’!] make a horseshit pitch 
that hurts me. I'll get ahead of a batter, 
say 0-2, and then, instead of wasting a 
pitch, I’ll throw a mediocre fastball right 
down the pipe. I know it’s a matter of 
concentration, but I still can’t seem to 
maintain it. That’s what’s disturbing.”’ 

It was apparent that Seaver had gone 
into the season looking ahead to many 
victories with the powerful Reds. He 
could never do that with the Mets. He 
concentrated on one game at a time. 
Now, by letting his thoughts wander too 
far into the future, his present has suf- 
fered. This is not an uncommon occur- 
rence with inexperienced minor-league 
pitchers. In the middle of pitching a 
shutout, they see themselves moving up 
to the big leagues off this brilliant per- 
formance—then, suddenly, they find 
runners on every base. This is what was 
happening to Seaver in-a way, only at 
times his concentration lapses had little 
to do with baseball. 

One of his problems concerned his 
family life. When he was traded to Cin- 
cinnati in 1977, his wife Nancy went 
with him. But this season she and their 
two daughters stayed at the Seaver 
home in Greenwich, Conn., until school 
ended. Tom found it difficult to concen- 
trate on pitching in Cincinnati while 
worrying about his family in Con- 
necticut. It seems even he is not quite 
the methodical machine he has pre- 
sented to the public and himself. 

When Seaver arrived at Shea Sta- 
dium, for a Saturday afternoon game 
with the Mets, he was not recognized by 
the guard at the players’ entrance. “‘I’m 
Tom Seaver,” he said sadly. *‘I’m with 
the Reds.’ Satisfied, the guard let him 
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Tom Seaver 


pass, and a flock of youngsters at the 
gate rushed up to him. They shouted de- 
mands for his autograph as he dis- 
appeared down the stadium’s tunnel- 
like corridors. One youth yelled, “*You 
suck, Seaver!’ Seaver smiled and 
doffed an imaginary hat. *“‘*Thank you! 
Thank you! My fans,” he said. *‘That 
isn’t the first time I've heard that.” 

Even when Seaver was winning all 
those games for the Mets, he was not 
beloved by some fans of the team. After 
one disastrous pitching performance, 
the fans became truly frightening as 
Seaver was leaving Shea Stadium. As 
he passed a screen separating him from 
some 30 fans, they shouted obscenities 
and reached through the screen, trying 
to grab him. 

“Can you imagine that?” said Sea- 
ver, remembering that scene. **That’s 
got to be sick. One night it got so bad I 
charged the fence. They all scattered. 
Those people never met me. Never said 
word one to me. They’re relating to an 
image, to an image’s success maybe, 
which in their own minds they don’t 
have. They have no conception of how 
hard I’ve worked for that success. They 
think it came easy. They resent that and 
the fact that they don’t have it. But 
people rarely ask themselves what 
makes them happy. Happiness is some- 
thing they'll never attain because they 
never sat down and thought about it, 
thought about what it is for them. It’s 
always something one step beyond what 
they've got. That’s sad. It’s never 
something they re doing at the moment. 
They're not so envious of what I’m 
doing, I think, but that I’m happy with 
what I’m doing. It shows. 

“I’m very happy to be pitching; I'm 
just not very happy right now with the 
way I'm pitching,’ he continued as he 


turned toward the lockerroom. “All in, 


all, it’s been a very frustrating period for 
me. Sometimes I just don’t even want to 
talk about it. [ don’t want to talk to any- 
one. After one game I left the ballpark 
and the writers got on me for that. They 
wondered if I'd talk to them if I pitched 
badly the next game. Christ, can you 
imagine that! They think I plan such 
things. It was just an emotional out- 
burst. No matter how hard I try to dis- 
cipline my emotions, sometimes I can’t. 
I’ve kicked over my share of water cool- 
ers and training tables. I’m not that cal- 
culating.”” 

After putting on his Reds’ uniform, 
Seaver was surrounded at his locker by 
a dozen New York sportswriters. With 
obvious disdain for some of their ques- 
tions, Seaver often answered curtly. He 
was chewing tobacco and spitting the 
juice into a cup to his left. One writer 
asked him if his age wasn’t finally catch- 
ing up to him. Seaver said he didn’t 


think so. From the back of the group, 
another writer said to a colleague: 
**He’s only 33. That's not that old.” 

The colleague said, “‘It is when 
you've got 150,000 miles on you. He 
pitched a lot of innings with the Mets. 
And they were hard innings. He always 
had to bear down.” 

Some of Seaver’s difficulties with 
writers have to do with the fact that 
more than once after a dispiriting loss, 
he has refused to talk to them. Then in 
their columns they have implied that 
Seaver has been spoiled by his success. 
“He created this image of ‘the great- 
est,’ ’’ says Reds pitching coach Larry 
Shepard, “‘now he has to live withit.”’ 

Now Seaver was throwing in the vis- 
iting team’s bullpen at Shea. He threw 
hurriedly, pitch after pitch, taking the 
return throw with barely a second’s 
pause from coach Russ Nixon and im- 
mediately going into that compact, ex- 
plosive motion he is so famous for. He 
was throwing hard, the ball cracking 
loudly in the catcher’s glove. And as he 
worked, Seaver talked about his prob- 
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Seaver: "Pitching 
determines what I 
eat, when I go to 

bed, what | do” 


lems in a shrill, whiny voice. 

“Hell, | pitched seven innings and 
only gave up two runs the other night,” 
he said, *‘and I didn’t have good stuff! 
Shit, it was my off day, and I did all 
right. Then I had a good night against 
San Francisco. Two hits and one run in 
seven innings. I'm coming along. But 
still, for me to have an outstanding fast- 
ball in a game and then all of a sudden to 
throw a mediocre fastball, that’s a men- 
tal thing, not a physical one. Why do I 
do it? My mind goes off someplace.. I 
have to figure it out. 

“Jeez, you'd think at this stage in my 
career, pitching would be automatic. 
But it’s not. Look at golfers. They can 
lose their swing just like that. It’s tim- 
ing. And concentration.”’ 

Seaver’s battery mate, Johnny 
Bench, felt the pitcher’s problems were 
not mental but physical. ‘‘It’s his legs,” 
Bench said. “‘He pulled a calf muscle in 
the early part of the spring and he 
couldn’t really run as he normally would 
to get in condition. As a power pitcher, 
Tom relies on his legs for drive, and 
when his legs were knocked out of kil- 
ter, he didn’t have the push he needed 
for his fastball and it had no movement. 
Consequently, his curveball was not de- 
ceptive. His legs are his biggest assets 


and without them, he’s not the same 
pitcher.” 

‘*Tom Seaver throws the ball so 
hard,’” his ex-pitching coach, Rube 
Walker, said later, ‘“‘that when he sud- 
denly throws a mediocre fastball for 
him, the batters are already geared up 
for it. I mean, if you throw the ball 95 
mph all night and then throw a fastball 
88 mph, that bastard will look as big as a 
grapefruit to a batter. And now that 
Tom’s getting older, he seems to be 
trying so goddamned hard. He’s trying 
to show that he’s still got that good fast- 
ball so he’s muscling the ball, putting so 
much into each pitch that the ball ac- 
tually doesn’t go as fast. He’s so tight 
out there! He’s choking the ball to 
death! You couldn’t take it outta his 
hand if you tried. But he’ll come 
around. He’s Tom Seaver.” 

In Seaver’s next start after his early- 
May loss to Philadelphia, he gave up 
nine hits but only two earned runs in six 
innings against the Montreal Expos and 
recorded his first win of the season. The 
Phillies beat him again on May 11, when 
Seaver gave up nine hits and four earned 
runs in seven innings. 

After that game, Seaver’s former 
teammate on the Mets and now a re- 
serve with the Phillies, Bud Harrelson, 
said the pitcher was getting it together. 
“The first time we faced Tom it looked 
like he was overthrowing, rushing his 
pitching motion,’’ Harrelson said. 
“This time he was'slower, more deliber- 
ate. His velocity was good both times, 
but by slowing down and letting his 
body catch up with his arm, his accu- 
racy was much better. 

‘IT think the pressure on Tom to win 
30 games before he even pitched a ball 
this season may have got to him. On the 
Mets, Tom had other good pitchers in 
the rotation to back him up. But Cincin- 
nati has practically all young pitchers, 
and that puts the pressure on Tom. He’s 
always known how to handle pressure, 
but somehow he got in a rut.” 

In Seaver’s next start, he pitched his 
first complete game of the season, beat- 
ing the Expos, 5-1, and striking out 13 
batters. 

“People have been saying Seaver’s 
becoming more of a finesse pitcher,” 
Expo catcher Gary Carter said after- 
ward. *‘But as far as I was concerned, 
he was throwing the ball hard. He may 
have gotten knocked out of the box a 
couple of times early in the season, but 
I'm sure Seaver will come around and 
be the pitcher he’s always been.” 


As SPORT went to press, Seaver had 
won seven successive games—and 
pitched his first no-hitter. A record of 25 
victories no longer seemed impossible 
for Tom Seaver in 1978. | 
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Some guns look good ina fancy display cabinet. 
The Model 788 works best wherever you and your 
4x4 go. 

Plain and simple, here’s.a center fire game- 
getter that's built for rough handling. Yet its 
performance features make it one of the best rifle 
values around. 

It has an incredibly fast lock time. In actual 
tests against competitive rifles, the bullet left the 
barrel-of the 788 before it left the cartridge case of 
the others: That helps the 788 deliver varmint- 
hunting accuracy with big-game punch. 

The nine locking lugs on the bolt lock into 
matching grooves in the receiver for a superb fit 
and greater strength, 

We left the fancy wood and checkering off 
this one, but gave it working features like a Monte 


Carlo stock, rear sight adjustable for elevation and 


windage, blade ramp front sight, 
detachable clip 
magazine. And a quay 
receiver drilled 
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scope mounts. 
Available with or 
without a four-power scope; even with the scope, 
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August: baseball's cruelest month 


Seven men who have experienced it, sound off: 


by MARK RIBOWSKY 


“| think about some Cubs players whose careers were ruined because Leo Durocher 
screwed them up during so many Augusts.”’ 


—Ferguson Jenkins 


“’d estimate that a hitter’s reflexes are cut by ten to 15 percent in August.” 


—Phil Cavarretta 


“Greenies [pep pills] were the standard pregame meal in August.” 


—Ron Swoboda 


“| came to love August because | learned how to take advantage of the hot weather.” 


— Claude Osteen 


“On the Orioles, August was always the month we’d blitz tired teams.’’—Billy Hunter 


‘“‘Remember when Willie [Mays] had those dizzy spells in August in the early ’60s, 
when he’d have to come out of games after collapsing at the plate?”’ —Willie McCovey 


“Dol do.anything special in August besides going bonkers? Well, | start eating ribs 


for breakfast.” 


—Tug McGraw 


fall the months in baseball’s long 
season, August is the most de- 
structive on a ballplayer. He 
starts in the cool of April with 
his competitive juices bubbling and his 
body primed, then builds to his peak 
around the All-Star break. But by Au- 
gust the juices often dry up and the body 
wears down. All the worst aspects of 


baseball catch up to him—the heat, the 
cross-country jet lag, the hotel beds, the 
daily boredom of the same faces in sim- 
ilar places and the physical pain that is 
aggravated by cement-hard artificial 
surfaces that, on 90-degree days, make 
the field seem like an electric blanket set 
on high. 

Not only does the flesh wilt in the Au- 


gust heat, burning muscles and nerves 
frequently give way to boiling tempers. 
For example: 

In August of 1935, Cardinal outfielder 
Ducky Medwick punched out his own 
pitcher, Ed Heusser, a former amateur 
boxer, after Heusser intimated that 
Medwick had blown a game with lousy 
fielding. 

In August of 1956, Red Sox slugger 
Ted Williams was fined $5,000 for hav- 
ing responded to heckling fans by spit- 
ting and throwing a bat at them. 

In August of 1964, Yogi Berra, then 
rookie manager of the Yankees, blew a 
cork nobody thought he had when, after 
a doubleheader loss, reserve infielder 
Phil Linz played a harmonica on the 
team bus. 

In August of 1973, Dodger pitcher 
Don Sutton was knocked out early in a 
game. He walked quietly into the club- 
house—and wrecked five lockers, 12 
chairs and two tables. 

In August of 1973, Reggie Smith, then 
with the Red Sox, grounded into a 
double play and decided not to take his 
outfield position the next inning. He put 
on his clothes and went home. 

In August of 1976, Royals’ third base- 
man George Brett struck out and flung 
his batting helmet to the ground. He 

(Continued on page 29) 


In the heat of August, 1965, Giant pitcher 
Juan Marichal, 27, attacked Dodger 
catcher John Roseboro with a bat. 
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onrico of Puerto Rico. 


Who is he? 

He’s the descendant of 6 generations of 
Puerto Rican rum-masters (since 1860). 

NatoWatcumaremelcelialciavacu lin 

He’s smooth. Light in manner. A good 
mixer. And—more. 


Down deep, inside, where it counts, 
Ronrico has character. A fineness. The result 
of decades of distilling — and perfecting. 
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know Ronrico. 

A well-bred fellow. 


Cruelest month 


(Continued from page 22) 
tried to kick it. He missed. 

But for all the individual venting and 
vexing that August provokes in some 
players, it is the month when con- 
tending teams must get themselves to- 
gether for the long, brutal pennant race. 
Some of baseball’s most memorable 
turnarounds have occurred in August— 
witness the 1951 Giants and the 1969 
Mets. The Phillies, Royals and Yankees 
all won their divisions last year with 
stretch runs that began in August. Why 
were they able to win? While most play- 
ers regard August as a month they can’t 
wait to get through, for others, accord- 
ing to our panelists, it is a month that 
requires reaching inside themselves for 
something extra, something they may 
not have thought was in them at all. 


FERGUSON JENKINS, Texas 
Rangers: The 34-year-old pitcher has 
won 20 or more games seven times in his 
13-year career with the Phillies, Cubs, 
Red Sox and Rangers. The only other 
pitcher to accomplish this is Jim 
Palmer. But Palmer has done it for Bal- 
timore Orioles teams that have won four 
pennants. Jenkins came close to a 
championship with the °69 Cubs-when 
then-manager Leo Durocher, Jenkins 


says, drove his starters like a team of 


sled dogs and burned them all out in 
August as the Mets overtook them to 
win the pennant. 

When I think about the Augusts I 
spent with the Cubs, I think about some 
Cubs players whose careers were 
ruined because Leo Durocher screwed 
them up during so many Augusts. You 
shouldn't have to be in a death bed to get 
some rest in August; you need rest be- 
cause yourun down. You should be able 
to sit out second games of double- 
headers or skipa day in the rotation. But 
with Leo, there was no excuse for not 
playing every day, every inning. 

It's no coincidence that the Cubs al- 
ways started out strong and went into a 
swoon in August and September. Guys 
had nothing left. We'd be using eight hit- 
ters, three pitchers and two relievers 
and that was it. If starters got knocked 
out, Leo would bring in either of our top 
two relief guys, Phil Regan or Ted Aber- 
nathy. We might be losing 9-2, but 
they'd have to pitch. The Mets used 15 
guys in °69 and, with a team inferior to 
ours, kicked our asses. 

As you know, Wrigley Field has no 
lights for night games. Durocher never 
realized that day ball in Chicago was 
very rough, especially in the heat of Au- 
gust. You’d wake up, go right to the 
park in the peak of the heat and then 
pitch until Leo was ready to relieve you, 
which wasn’t often. It was like being 
punished. But Leo wasn’t going to let 


any candy-asses play for him. When we 
ran down in August he blamed us, not 
himself. He played general while we 
suffered—and lost the pennant every 
year. I blame Durocher for the fact that 
some of our players ended up with mus- 
cular and joint problems for the rest of 
their lives. I'm very thankful I got out of 
there before that happened to me. 

The Cubs traded me to Texas in Octo- 
ber of 1973 as a result of an incident that 
occurred the previous August. I can’t 
blame that on Leo because he was gone, 
but I don’t think I could have gone on 
with the Cubs because of the residue of 
hard feelings Leo left behind. Anyway, 
what happened was that Leo’s succes- 
sor, Whitey Lockman, pulled me out of 
a game after I walked a few and I went 
back to the dugout and threw half the 
bats in the rack on the field. I still don’t 
know why; it was an impulse, tempo- 
rary insanity. The front office fined me 
$1,000 and then told people I had 
tendonitis and that I was through. The 
next year, the Rangers gave me a shot of 
cortisone.and I won 25 games. I'm still 
going strong, and I'll be strong in Au- 
gust, too, justas longas I’m treated likea 
human being, not a machine. Just don’t 
mention Leo Durocher to me because I 
immediately start hurting all over again. 


PHIL CAVARRETTA, batting coach, 
New York Mets: Phil Cavarretta, born 
near Wrigley Field, spent two decades 
banging line drives all over that park for 
the Cubs as one of baseball's most con- 
sistent hitters. In 1945 he led the Na- 
tional League in hitting with a .355 aver- 
age, won the MVP award and led the 
Cubs to the World Series. He later was 
the Cubs’ player-manager for three 
years, then finished his 22-year playing 
career with the White Sox in 1955 as a 
lifetime .293 hitter with 1,977 base hits. 
Cavarretta is widely known in baseball 
asamanwitha Ph.D. knowledge of bat- 
ting. 

Every hitter I've ever seen has had 
One or two slumps a year, and August is 
usually when they have one—or both. 
After four months of the same routine, 
hitters get into a mental drain that’s just 
as bad as any physical problem. It’s like 
reading a book for 200 pages and then 
not being able to concentrate on the 
words. Same in hitting: You find your- 
self not concentrating. You see a curve 
but you can’t get your-mind to adjust to 
it, so your body doesn’t. 

Steve Garvey of the Dodgers told me 
that happened to him last year. He 
hadn't gone three games without a hit all 
year, then went 0-for-27 in August. I 
saw that happen to Hank Sauer when I 
managed him on the Cubs. He had 35 
homers on August Ist, then went the 
whole month without another. There 


were times in August when I thought 
Hank might jump out a window so I 
gave him lots of rest. It catches up with 
all of them. 

I'd estimate that a hitter’s reflexes are 
cut by ten to 15 percent in August. I fear 
a batter getting hit during that period. 
Pitchers throw more hard stuff then to 
take advantage of hitters’ fatigue and, if 
theyre wild, a batter can’t get out of the 
way as quickly. That goes double for 
older players. That’s why beanballs 
scare the hell out of me in August. Ray 
Chapman [who was killed when struck 
in the head by a pitch in 1920] and Tony 
Conigliaro [who was nearly blinded 
when he was hit in °67] both were hit in 
August. 

I still remember what happened to 


In August, 1954, during a beanball war, 
Cass Michaels of the A’s was hit by a 
pitch that ended his big-league career. 


Cass Michaels in 1954, the year I joined 
the White Sox. That August we were 
playing in Philadelphia against the Ath- 
letics in old Shibe Park. We were having 
a beanball warand the A’s pitcher, a guy 
named [Marion] Fricano, hit Cass right 
in the temple with a fastball. Cass was in 
his 30s and he already had a plate in his 
head from being hit before. Man, when 
he went down I thought he was dead; 
there was blood all over. Fortunately he 
lived, but his career was over. 

The best August hitter I’ve ever seen 
is Cincinnati’s Pete Rose. The man’s 
concentration never diminishes. I was 
talking to Pete recently about why he’s 
so tough in August and he told me it had 
to do with what he did during the winter. 
He said he used to play sports in the 
winter, like handball and volleyball, and 
he found that when he didn’t do that, he 
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wasn’t as tired in August. He said that in 
August the body ‘‘remembered to be 
tired,’ which is a good way of putting it. 

When guys ask me what to do when 
they run down in August, I just tell them 
what I always did. I was just a little guy, 
5-11, 170, so Thad to cut down my work- 
load and take maybe ten or 15 grounders 
during infield practice instead of the 
normal 40 or 50, and I didn’t just swing 
as hard as I could. I'd spray balls around 
and use my wrists more. Guys don’t re- 
alize that they wear themselves out in 
batting practice. I'd recommend that 
players not take it more than a couple of 
times a week in August, or maybe go a 
week without it. 

Wrists. and quick hands are what save 
a hitter in August. You'll see the ball 
longer if you swing with a shorter arc. 
Let your wrists do the work until Sep- 
tember. Too many guys hit the wrong 
way in August. They think they’re 
ready to bust out any day and they never 
change anything. After a few weeks of 
that, they become praying men ina 
hurry. August is the time when hitters 
become extremely religious. 


RONSWOBODA, sportscaster, WCBS- 
TV, New York: Fora guy who couldn't 
hit, field or run exceptionally, Ron Swo- 
boda did pretty well in the majors. He 
spent nine years with the Mets, Expos 
and Yankees, made a spectacular catch 
in winning a World Series ring and came 
up with a number of timely hits-includ- 
ing two home runs to beat Steve Carlton 
when the Phillie pitcher was striking out 
19 Mets while with the Cardinals. He 
also witnessed a lot of surprising things 
going on behind closed clubhouse doors 
every August. 

Those Augusts with the Casey Sten- 
gel-Wes Westrum Mets seemed like 
they had 100 goddamn days in them. 
People have asked me, **Wasn’t it fun 
playing for those Met teams?’ Yeah, it 
was fun—like a migraine headache. You 
just wanted to turn the clock off and go 
home. If you did anything in August on 
those lousy teams, you did it all on your 
own. You think the managers helped in 
August? Casey slept on the bench. And 
I remember Wes Westrum called a team 
meeting in Los Angeles one August and 
said, ‘“‘Okay, from now on no more 
broads in the hotel rooms.’* Jack Ham- 
ilton, the pitcher, yelled out, *““You 
mean it was okay before this? Nobody 
told me.’ Everybody broke up because 
how could you take a guy seriously 
when you're two zillion games out of 
first place and he thinks we can get back 
in the race by staying away from 
broads? 

To Gil Hodges’ credit, he never tried 
to change players’ personal habits. He 
only cared about what you did on the 


field and guys respected him for it. Same 
with Gene Mauch when I went to Mon- 
treal and with Bill Virdon when I went 
to the Yankees. These are the kinds of 
guys you're lucky to play for in August 
because your personal habits may 
change a bit that month. In August guys 
tend to load up more after a game. The 
beer changes to Scotch and gin and 
bourbon—beer doesn’t help your bones 
and muscles feel any better. 

One time in August, Don Cardwell [a 
Met pitcher] got juiced and punched me 
in the jaw. This happened during the late 
°60s when the Vietnam protests were 
going on. We came out of the park after 
agame and some kid with long hair gave 
bead necklaces to me, Tommie Agee 
and Cardwell. Cardy was a Southern 
redneck and he threw the necklace 
away. Then he said to me and Tommie, 
‘*Hey, what are you, Commie hippie 
faggots?”’ I said, *‘No, I just think we 
ought to listen to what these kids are 
saying.’ With that, Cardy ripped the 
necklaces off Tommie and me, and gave 
me a pop on the jaw for good measure. It 
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“Koufax collapsed... 

His eyes looked like 
they were in the 
back of his head" 


wasn’t much of a pop, though; Cardy 
couldn't throw too hard. I could see he 
was juiced, so I let it go. 

I never saw guys drink before a game, 
but they would take greenies [pep pills, 
such as bennies and dexies]. Greenies 
were the standard pregame meal in Au- 
gust. You were hurting then and they 
made your legs, in particular, feel bet- 
ter. On the Mets we had a lot of kids who 
didn’t rely on them, but someone once 
told me the Cardinals had a big jar of 
them right on the buffet table. And at 
Montreal, quite a few guys took them as 
a matter of course. The managers never 
mentioned it. If they were going for the 
pennant in August, they'd justify it by 
saying guys knew their own bodies. 
Which, of course, is bullshit. 

I did greenies a couple of times. You 
take them with coffee to give them a 
kick. If you walk into a clubhouse in 
August and see coffee on the table, you 
know it isn’t there as a beverage—not 
when it’s 100 degrees outside. 

But you can say all you want about 
drugs and booze—even money. When 
you get down to it, if you’re an athlete 
you want to play; that’s how you get 
your kicks. If you’re in a pennant race 
you don't need artificial stimulants in 
August. The greatest high of my life 


started in August of 1969 with the Mets, 
when we could smell that pennant. We 
all developed confidence at the same 
time, all felt we wanted to kick the shit 
out of people. That’s when August is 
beautiful. You get one like that and you 
could break your arm and not feel it. 


CLAUDE OSTEEN, pitching coach, St. 
Louis Cardinals: Eighteen big-league 
Augusts hardly made a dent in Claude 
Osteen’s left arm. For ten straight 
years, Osteen started at least 30 games 
a season for the Senators and Dodgers. 
In 1975 with the White Sox, his last sea- 
son, he started 37 games and pitched 
over 200 innings for the 12th time—at age 
36. When Osteen talks about condition- 
ing an arm to make it through August, 
pitchers everywhere should take notes. 

August can be a great month for a 
pitcher—if he goes about it with some 
common sense. The trouble is, few 
pitchers do. When it’s hot, you have no 
trouble loosening up. You can bust a 
pitch without worrying about stiffening 
up. Even when it’s 120 degrees, you find 
that your pitches are doing what you 
want, and your fastball is popping. I be- 
came an August pitcher as I got older. I 
came to love August because I learned 
how to take advantage of the hot 
weather. I pitched with [Sandy] Kou- 
fax, [Don] Drysdale and [Johnny] 
Podres—all hot-weather pitchers—and 
it always struck me how overpowering 
these guys were in August, how condi- 
tioned they were not to get tired. 

Koufax once pitched at old Busch 
Stadium in St. Louis on an August day 
when it seemed like 150 degrees on the 
field. Guys were dropping like flies, tak- 
ing oxygen, going back to puke and so 
on. But Sandy would come back to the 
bench after each inning, sit there sweat- 
ing through his shirt—he always wore a 
sweatshirt, too, no matter how hot—yet 
he still looked like he was at a picnic. 
Before each inning, he'd go for a drink 
of water, take a salt tablet, hitch up his 
pants and go bust his fastball harder 
than the last inning. Then, after he went 
all the way and won the game, he just 
collapsed in the clubhouse from dehy- 
dration. His eyes looked like they were 
in the back of his head. When we left to 
go to the next town, we had to leave 
Sandy behind in a hospital, which no- 
body was supposed to know. Now, no- 
body throws as hard as Koufax, so you 
won't normally faint like that. But that 
game showed that your arm can be tre- 
mendously alive ona brutally hot day, 
and that you won’t necessarily get tired 
while you're pitching. 

The same kind of thing happened to 
me one August when I was with the 
White Sox in 1975 and we played in 
Kansas City one steaming day. I went 


the whole way, lost about ten pounds— 
which on this skinny body [5-11, 160 
pounds] is a big chunk—and felt totally 
exhausted after the game. But during 
the game I never felt a thing. And my 
stuff was fabulous. 

I learned to adjust to the August heat. 
Many young pitchers don’t think they 
have to—and they wind up dead by the 
fifth inning. These kids are so eager, 
they run and throw all day. For ex- 
ample, a lot of pitchers are dissatisfied 
with a pitch from their last game so be- 
fore their next one they get carried away 
practicing it. I have to tell them not to 
work so hard. When you fire the ball 
warming up before a game and then sit 
around for 20 minutes waiting to start 
the game, you can lose an awful lot ona 
hot day. I[ also tell pitchers not to take 
those damn sprints in August. They’ ve 
been doing 18 or 20 a day all year. In 
August they should take maybe ten. 
They think if it’s warm they should do 
more work. But they should do /ess. 

Many managers think it’s good to re- 
lieve pitchers early in May and June so 
they'll be strong in August. I disagree. 
There’s no cumulative effect on a 
pitcher if he takes care of his arm. I 
think you should let a guy stay in even if 
he’s getting knocked around early in the 


year, so he can get more familiar with 
the hitters. When the hitters tire in Au- 
gust, he'll be in a position to exploit 
their weaknesses. 

Those old Dodger teams would love 
August because, with Koufax and Drys- 
dale, you could feel the pennant race 
coming. You could always tell because 
guys would get tense, jumpy. There 
would be a lot of arguments. That was 
always a sign that guys were waking up. 
A lot of teams don’t wake up until Sep- 
tember, when it’s often too late. August 
is when great teams make their moves. 


BILLY HUNTER, manager, Texas 
Rangers: Few managers have been bet- 
ter prepared for the job than Billy 
Hunter. He was a good-field, no-hit util- 
ity infielder on two Yankee pennant- 
winning teams in the mid-50s. In 1962 
and ’63, he managed in the minor 
leagues and finished first both times. 
Then he coached for Baltimore man- 
agers Hank Bauer and Earl Weaver 
while Weaver took three Orioles teams 
to pennants. In June of last year, the 
Texas Rangers gave Hunter his first big- 
league managing job. He took a fifth- 
place club to a 60-33 record and a sec- 
ond-place finish. 

When I came to the Rangers last year 


I was shocked at how poor in fundamen- 
tals a veteran team like this was after 
three months of the season. I knew we’d 
never get through August if that didn’t 
change. On the Orioles, August was al- 
ways the month we’d blitz tired teams. I 
coached under a man who'd keep on 
guys’ backs more when they’d win than 
lose, because he wanted to keep them 
winning. Earl Weaver has a way of us- 
ing his fire, his temper, to keep guys hot. 
He'd crave beanball fights because he 
could turn them into World War III; he 
could use an umpire as a hate object to 
rally against. 

I'm not like Earl, but I laid it on the 
line for the guys—we were going to start 
all over again and no one’s job was safe. 
It’s like [Pirates manager] Chuck Tan- 
ner says. He told me he has an annual 
August team meeting—to remind his 
players how wonderful it is to be in the 
majors. You don’t have to mention the 
alternative to get the point across. 

I did something nobody had done be- 
fore. I had spring training in July. I put 
my players through drills for two weeks 
on afternoons before night games. I may 
do this every year if I feel our players 
are running down mentally, because 
August is a focal point of the season. I 
want people at a peak then, not on a 
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holding pattern. That's one big key to 
the season. By August every hitter 
knows how every pitcher is going to 
pitch him and every pitcher knows how 
a hitter will react. The difference isn’t 
going to be in outsmarting anybody, but 
simply how much of an edge you have 
executing the fundamentals. 

Lalso think that in August it’s good to 
have power hitters in your lineup rather 
than singles hitters. For some reason | 
can’t figure out, the singles hitters wear 
down in August. Maybe that’s why the 
Reds do so well in August. They have 
those big studs who start slowly and hit 
their stride in the hot weather. That’s 
why we traded Claudell Washington to 
the White Sox for Bobby Bonds. Bobby 
hit some huge homers against us last 
year, and I realized this was what Frank 
Robinson did for us in Baltimore in the 
hot weather; he seemed to come alive. 
These are the kinds of guys I want. 

Most of all, though, I think a team has 
to develop a collective pride to win in 
August. We had that on the Yankees 
and Orioles, a kind of unity when guys 
would work together and put aside petty 
arguments and jealousies and pains. We 
don’t have that yet in Texas, but last 
year told me we were close to it. This 
year Ill know how close. 


WILLIE McCOVEY, San Francisco Gi- 
ants: After 15 years and 413 home runs, 
the Giants sent Willie McCovey to the 
San Diego Padres in October of 1973. 
Three years later, they brought him 
back. McCovey hit 28 homers in 1977, 
and no one knows how long he'll go on 
hitting them. McCovey was approach- 
ing his 500th career homer early this 


season. At 40, his baseball life shows no 
signs of ending. 

A funny thing happened to me in San 
Diego. I realized that playing in hot 
weather in August was tougher on my 
knees than playing in cold weather in 
April or October. In San Francisco 
there was never very hot weather in Au- 
gust, so I never knew how tough the 
heat is on your body. By August in San 
Diego, I felt those aches and pains 
more... . I felt my age. You have to be 
in good shape to play in August. 

My most vivid memories of August 
have to do with Willie Mays. I don't 
know if I should tell this, but remember 


when. Willie had those. dizzy spells in 


August in the early 60s, when he'd have 
to come out of games after collapsing at 
the plate? Well, Willie was really faking 
them so he could get some rest. 

Willie played every game like a World 
Series game, so by August, he was men- 
tally exhausted. He'd sit by his locker in 
a stupor, winding down after games. 
But he had a thing about his image. He 
didn’t want to rest because he thought 
people would think he wasn’t giving a 
hundred percent. So he had to start 
every game in August. One August we 
were playing in Houston and Willie 
wasn’t in the dugout before the game so 
our manager, Clyde King, scratched 
him from the lineup. When Willie came 
up and saw the lineup card, he went into 
a rage against King. I had to hold him 
back; he was like a wild tiger trying to 
get loose. 

But my favorite ** Willie Mays in Au- 
gust story”’ was the time Alvin Dark got 
angry at us for losing and tried to shake 
things up. He said there would be no 
star system. He put me and Willie in the 
same hotel room in Milwaukee, some- 
thing we weren’t accustomed to since 
we both had roomed alone. But we tried 
to make the best of it. | ordered ribs up 
to the room. After we ate, Willie got sick 
to his stomach. He didn’t even make it 
to the john before fainting. I thought, 
“Oh, no, Willie Mays is dead and I 
killed him—with an order of barbecued 
ribs.”’ Anyway, Willie came out of it, 
and the next day he hit four homers ina 
game. 

My worst memory of August was 
when we played in one of our usual war- 
like games against the Dodgers and Juan 
Marichal went after John Roseboro with 
a bat. We had a fierce rivalry with the 
Dodgers and tempers flared that month 
because we'd always be fighting for the 
pennant in the heat. There would be a 
lot of close pitches. I never could dig 
that, but it always seemed to happen 


Red Sox star Tony Conigliaro was never 
the same hitter after being struck in the 
eye by a pitch in August of 1967. 


more in August than September. People 
seem to lose their cool that month. It’s 
definitely the crazy season. 


TUG McGRAW, Philadelphia Phillies: 
Few segments of baseball society are 
treated as well in August as relief pitch- 
ers. People can be very nice to relievers 
when the August heat shrivels up start- 
ing pitchers’ arms: McGraw has had 
some great Augusts, coming out of the 
bullpen for the pennant-winning Mets 
(69, °73) and the division-winning 
Phillies (°76, '77). 

People don’t realize that August is as 
tough on relievers as starters. In the 
bullpen we're up and down in the heat 
throwing as many pitches as the guy on 
the mound. It’s just that we're not sup- 
posed to admit we're feeling bad, too. 
We can’t; if we do, we compromise our 
whole reason for existence. An injury in 
August? Forget it. We can’t have one. 
We have to be bionic. 

Why do you think so many of us re- 
lievers are crazy? Starters are ingrained 
to psych themselves up every fourth or 
fifth day. We have to do that every day, 
and we have to do it well because our 
next stop is the parking lot. You just 
can’t do it—especially in the mental and 
physical fatigue of August—without a 
schizophrenic outlet, an alter ego to 
cover the pain. Just look at some of the 
great relievers. Look at Al Hrabosky on 
the Royals. Here’s a guy who thinks he 
can’t pitch without a Fu Manchu mus- 
tache. A natural. Rawly Eastwick on 
the Yanks thinks he’s on Mars when he 
comes into a game. Perfect. Sparky 
Lyle sits on birthday cakes. Dynamite. 
In August you find out how effective 
that outlet is. If you’re holding back on 
your craziness, even without knowing 
it, you'll never get by. 

Me? I have a way of escalating my 
enthusiasm to slightly overt levels, and 
it all reaches a peak in August. In °73, 
the ‘‘You-Gotta-Believe’’ season with 
the Mets, I didn’t win my first game until 
August. It’s gotta be my stars. I was 
born in August. My moon is rising then. 
Or is it my stars rising? Whatever, I get 
very hyper. It’s no surprise to me that I 
beat Sandy Koufax in August of 1965— 
although I think it was a surprise to him 
because he retired the next year. My ca- 
reer was saved in August of 1966 when 
Ralph Terry taught me how to throw the 
screwball. 

Do I do anything special in August 
besides going bonkers? Well, I start eat- 
ing ribs for breakfast. Sometimes I take 
a bunch of them out to the bullpen with 
me, eat them in the early innings, take a 
little nap, and by the time I’m ready to 
come in I can’t wait to get the inning 
over with. Ribs bring out the best in me 
in August. | 
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you'll start with good pay; 
a long list of skill-training 
courses to choose from; 
30 days paid vacation each 
year; the opportunities to 
travel, to continue your 
education, and to qualify 
for veterans’ education 
benefits. For more infor- 
mation about all the opp 
tunities in today’s Army, — 
© errrssend.the-postcard..Or.call 
‘ 800-431-1976 toll free. In 
NY call 800-243-5614. 


“Nobody who comes into the peacetime Army has any guarantee it’s going to stay that way. Asa 
military policeman in Berlin, you can see the other side only yards away —like at Checkpoint Charlie. It’s odd, 
because sometimes you'll wave at their guards, and they’ll wave right back. It’s a human act, but it gives a 
soldier a very clear sense of his duty — which in my opinion is to protect certain beliefs and a way of life. On 
just a personal level, duty is doing the best you can. I’m in this job to help people. And I can’t walk away.” 
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BUT WE FINALLY GOT YOUR 


Decade's got your number. 
Only 5mg. of ‘tar’ 

Now you might be won- 
dering why it took us ten years 
to reach 5mg. Well, if we were 
simply interested in lowering 
‘tar; we could have done it ina 
lot less time. After all, others 
have. 

But this wasn’t just a num- 
bers game to us. Our goal was to 


NUMBER. 


reduce ‘tar’ without removing So try Decade. We think 
taste. So we took our time. youll agree that 5mg. can bea 
Finally, after ten years, we very tasty little number. 


were good and ready. We had 
developed our “Total System.’ 

A totally unique way of deliver- 
ing truly satisfying taste ina 

5mg. cigarette. That's why we 

say Decade is “The taste that took 
ten years to make.’ 

Every part of a Decade ciga- 
rette is arranged in perfect bal- 
ance with the others. The 
tobacco, the filter and ever the 
paper. Only by concentrating on 
these parts are we able to perfect 
the whole. 


’ Only 
~—=5meg. 
oc “tar 


Regular and Menthol. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


© Liggett Grosp Ine, 1978 5 mg. “tar", 0.5 mg. nicotine ave. per cigarette by FTC method. 


In answering critics who say Danny Ozark 
is slow-witted and too lenient with his 
talented Philadelphia Phillies, the 
manager notes that he’s won two 
division titles by treating his 
players—from the goofies to the ¢ 
introverts—as individuals, 
because he insists that 


“The 
game is 


meant to. 
befun” « 


by PAT JORDAN 


“No, I guess not,’ he says, without em- : : } 
phasis. ** You couldn’t really say I had a burn- va Chae aa 
ing desire to excel... ..’ As he speaks, Danny y 4 ; we a 
Ozark, manager of the Philadelphia Phillies, ges- Sy . : 
tures languidly with hands as big as shovels, as if : Mist 2 
trying to shape the words in the air. ‘‘Oh, I guess I te ff 
am trying to prove something to all those donkeys who Mak Fe 
say I don’t know anything about the game. But it’s not j ? jf 
embedded in my mind. . . . It’s not conscious. It’s just fun ye ELT dp i £ : 
sometimes sitting back knowing you're intelligent enough to i gk ] Fo ¥. 
be successful and waiting for those donkeys to find it out, tf Be. / 
too.” Pas ¥ ¥, 

Ozark is a big, thick, slow-moving ra & 
man who speaks softly and with appar- => 
ent difficulty. His sentences are tor- 
tured by long pauses, as if he is mar- 
shaling the most painful concentration 
to answer the simplest questions. he 
Ozark’s slowness of speech is deceiving, b 
however. His pauses are not those of a © 
man struggling with a single thought, but 
those of an intelligent man preoccupied with a 
dozen thoughts, all of which he is simultaneously 
giving his utmost concentration. 

“Don’t get me wrong,”’ he says, “‘I like to win. It’s 
just that, despite the Yankees winning with all that dis- 
sension, I think it can be done with more grace and fun. 
The game is meant to be fun. And to have fun, you have to 
have a close association with your players. All of the good- 
ness that comes out of a season is due to the people around 
you. I’m devoted to the players. I get my satisfaction from 
them calling me up years later and saying how I helped 
them. And not only in the game, either. | want them to 
like me. I want them to think I'ma nice guy. I think I’m 
a nice guy.” 
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Danny Ozark 


Suddenly his mind wanders to some- 
thing he sees on the field as he watches a 
Phillie minor-league game in Clear- 
water, Fla. He folds his arms on the dug- 
out railing and rests his chin on his arms 
as he focuses on the game. Then he sits 


back. ‘‘I’m sorry,”’ he says. *‘I don’t 
mean to be disrespectful; it’s just that 
my eye caught something. That 
pitcher.’ He points to the mound. 
‘*He’s wearing black spikes. [All play- 
ers in the Phillies’ organization wear 
wine-colored spikes.] We must have 
picked him up from another organiza- 
tion over the winter.” 

Danny calls over a Philadelphia scout 
watching. the game and learns that the 
pitcher, Steve Watson, was acquired 
from San Francisco. Ozark is satisfied 
and returns to the thread of his conver- 
sation. ‘It’s difficult though. . . manag- 
ing so many different personalities. 
You've got to treat each one differently. 
Any manager who says he treats all his 
players alike is full of shit. My rules 
stretch like a rubber band for each one. 
Now take Tug McGraw and Jay John- 
stone. They're goofy guys. McGraw 
would drive most managers nuts. And 
Johnstone, shoot, when he was in the 
minor leagues his manager, Jim Bun- 
ning, fined him a hundred times. If we 


hs 


PRE-SOFTENED PASTE WA” 


_have batting practice, he wants to run. If 


we're doing calisthenics, he wants to 
take batting practice. 

‘*And everyone knows my relation- 
ship with Steve Carlton hasn’t been per- 
fect. He rode a bike from Philadelphia to 
Clearwater as a gimmick, but if I ever 
asked him to ride his bike across the 
street for me, he wouldn't do it. If I 
asked him to do 20 windsprints, he 
would refuse, but if he thinks he thought 
of it first, he’d do 30 windsprints. Now 
he’s doing this yoga shit in the locker- 
room. But hell, he enjoys it, He’s trying 
to impress everyone with his image— 
that he’s a big, strong, silent type, when 
all he really is inside is unsure of him- 
self. 

“On the other hand, guys like Jim 
Lonborg are really serious. I don’t have 
to say much to him. He’s 35 years old 
and you don’t kid around with him 
much. Like I said, you've got to know 
how to handle those guys. But it’s dan- 
gerous trying to read your players. 

“T’ve always felt bad that I could 
never really communicate with Dick AlI- 
len when he was here. I messed up 
somehow, but I don’t know why or 
how. But you still got to try. Hell, that’s 
what makes a good manager. Physical 
ability takes care of itself. It’s how you 
blend all those different personalities 
into a team that matters. You got to give 
each one something special, and then 


just hope he understands when you give 
another one something else.” 

Danny Ozark, at 54, is not a pretty 
man. His features look to be assembled 
from spare parts that do not quite fit to- 
gether. When his team is not playing 
well, his detractors—fans and sports- 
writers—use his looks to further dis- 
parage him. They claim his unattractive 
features are a mirror of his limited in- 
telligence. But he prefers not to dwell on 
those slights. They do bother his wife 
Virginia. 

‘They called him a dog,” she says. 
“They don’t know that he lost some car- 
tilage in his nose and part of a cheek- 
bone in a baseball accident.’’ In 1954, 
when Ozark was a minor-league first 
baseman for Fort Worth, Tex., he was 
hit in the face by a ball while caught in a 
rundown between first and second. 

Mrs. Ozark is a striking, good-hu- 
mored woman in her 50s. One can imag- 
ine her the life of any party. *‘When I 
met Danny at a dance in Cheektowaga, 
N.Y., I knew beans about baseball and I 
know less about it now. When we got 
married in 1949, I followed him all over 
the country—St. Paul, Fort Worth, Ma- 
con, Elmira, Spokane, Cedar Rapids. 
He was a player then, but he’s been 
working all his life to become a man- 
ager. ‘It bothers me, now that Danny’s 
a manager, what the papers say about 
him. One woman sportswriter wrote 
that Danny was ‘sexually quiet.” Now 
what the hell does that mean?” 

Her husband chided her about her 
anger at the time, and said with a las- 
civious wink, ‘‘We’ll never tell.’’ But 
Virginia was so incensed over that story 
that she called up that sportswriter’s pa- 
per and complained. Her husband now 
says, “I didn’t stop her, but I don’t 
think she should have done that.”’ 

Ozark feels that his wife should not 
complain about the mistreatment he re- 
ceives in the Philadelphia press be- 
cause, he says, the sportswriters are 
only expressing their frustration at him 
for not being colorful copy. ‘‘I’m not a 
colorful guy,”’ he says. ‘‘I don’t kiss and 
hug my players. Maybe I should be 
more rowdy.’ In his defense, Ozark 
points to other successful managers 
who lacked flamboyancy, particularly 
former Dodger Walter Alston. Ozark 
played, managed and coached in the 
Dodger organization for 31 years and 
was Alston’s coach at Los Angeles for 
eight years. *‘But,’’ says Ozark, ‘‘I 
think any resemblance between me and 
Walt is only on the surface.”’ 

There is one major difference be- 
tween the two. Alston had a knack for 
turning his seeming dullness into ‘‘the 
Alston style,’’ which consisted of long 
stoical silences, and because his lengthy 
pauses emanated from the great Walter 
Alston, they were thought to hold cryp- 
tic meanings mere mortals could not 


” 


hope to fathom. Phillie second baseman 
Ted Sizemore, who played under both 
managers, says, ‘‘When Alston did or 
did not do something, no one ques- 
tioned him. People felt he must have a 
reason. When Danny does the same 
things and they don’t work out, people 
come down hard on him.”’ 

But despite this disparity between the 
two managers, they do share a host of 
superficial similarities. Like Alston, 
Danny Ozark never had a major-league 
career as a player. He played in the mi- 
nor leagues for 17 years, with a three- 
year interruption when he served in the 
Army during World War II. He earned 
five battle stars and one Purple Heart, 
but he is embarrassed to talk about his 
war record. Ozark will only say, “‘It was 
nothing big. I was too young to realize 
hdw scared I was.”’ 

‘I never found out about his Purple 
Heart until seven years after we were 
married,’ says Virginia Ozark. ‘‘His 
mother was cleaning out her attic and 
she asked me if I'd like to have his med- 
als. Then I found out he’d gotten shrap- 
nel in both legs, which explained why 
his knees are all scarred up.” 

Like Alston, Ozark is a conservative 
manager, who does not try to upstage 
his players. Unlike those managers who 
view the game as an opportunity to strut 
their egos, Ozark sees the game simply 
as an opportunity to help his players. 
For example, he recently named Mike 
Schmidt, his home-run-hitting third 
baseman, the team’s captain. Ozark 
agonized over that decision all winter 
long because Schmidt’s new responsi- 
bilities might affect his play. 

In 1973, Ozark’s first year with Phila- 
delphia, he installed rookie Schmidt at 
third base and refused to bench him de- 
spite Schmidt’s disastrous year both in 
the field and at bat. But Schmidt vindi- 
cated Ozark’s decision the next year, 
leading the National League in home 
runs, and Ozark has felt something spe- 
cial for him ever since. 

Schmidt is a strong, silent man, much 
like Ozark himself. ‘‘He can go to the 
players and find out what’s on their 
minds in a way I can’t,”’ says Ozark. 
Before he did name Schmidt captain, 
however, Ozark made a point of asking 
all his veteran players if they agreed 
with his decision. They did. Shortly af- 
ter Ozark announced his selection, a ra- 
dio sportscaster asked him for an inter- 
view. ‘‘I’d rather you go talk to Mike,”’ 
said Ozark. ‘*He’s the captain.” 

“Danny doesn’t steal a player’s thun- 
der,’ says Phillie shortstop Larry 
Bowa. **And on the field, he lets us play 
our own game. I can freelance a lot.” 
Adds Greg Luzinski, the bull-like out- 


Ozark prides himself on player-manager 
communication, but feels he ‘‘messed 
up’’ with the volatile Dick Allen. 


fielder: "If Danny has any weakness, 
it’s that he gives major-league players 
more credit than they deserve.” 

Luzinski’s comment may explain 
why Ozark is often criticized for his 
handling of the rich and talented 
Phillies. The Philadelphia press claims 
he is too lenient with his players, that in 
his attempt to be liked by them, his man- 
agerial judgment suffers. Though Danny 
took a last-place team in 1973 and 
turned it into a division champion the 
last two years, local sportswriters cite 
that he has yet to win a league playoff 
series and get into a World Series. Still, 
The Sporting News in 1976 named 
Danny Ozark Manager of the Year. 

But his players, who claim they are 
one starting pitcher short of a World 
Series championship, defend Ozark. 
‘“‘Danny’s perfect for the team we’ve 
got,’ says Luzinski. ‘‘There are a lot of 
veterans and a lot of stars on this club.” 

Jose Cardenal, who was picked up 
from the Chicago Cubs over the winter, 
says, *“The best manager is the one who 
leaves you alone. There is enough pres- 
sure on a player on the field, without a 
manager putting pressure on you off the 
field. A player plays best when he’s re- 
laxed, and Danny lets you relax.”’ 

‘‘In a way, maybe I am too impressed 
with major-league players’ talent,”’ says 
Ozark. ‘‘But why shouldn’t I be? 
They’re the best. I do put them on a 
pedestal. Sometimes I'll hit-and-run 
with a guy like Schmidt, who strikes out 
alot, just to show him I have confidence 
in him. Another time I might give Lu- 
zinski the steal sign. Maybe I don’t 


think it'll work, but I have to show him I 
have confidence in him. 

“What I’m doing, essentially, is tak- 
ing a momentary loss for a potential fu- 
ture gain. The fans and the press some- 
times don’t understand my motivation 
for these things, and maybe I don’t ex- 
plain my reasons properly. But my rea- 
sons are so lengthy I just can’t express 
them. How do you explain instincts 
you've developed over 30 years?” 

A case in point is the criticism Ozark 
suffered because he left Luzinski in the 
outfield during last year’s playoffs 
against the Dodgers. Throughout the 
season Jerry Martin had come in os- 
tensibly for defensive purposes but 
really to save wear and tear on Lu- 
zinski’s bad knees, which bother him in 
the late innings. During the short playoff 
series, Ozark felt he didn’t have to 
worry about what effect playing a full 
game would have on Luzinski’s knees. 

In the third playoff game the Dodgers 
rallied in the ninth to beat the Phillies 6-5 
and went on to win the series in four 
games. The key hit in the Dodger come- 
back was a double to left by Manny 
Mota. A more agile outfielder probably 
would have caught the ball for the final 
out, but Luzinski was only able to trap 
it. Given the Phillies’ record of poor hit- 
ting against the Dodgers, Ozark thought 
it necessary to keep Luzinski in the 
lineup, even though the Phillies went 
into the ninth inning leading by two 
runs. Ozark says, “‘I didn’t think a two- 
run lead was sufficient to take Luzinski 
out since he would be coming to bat in 
the ninth. I wanted his bat in there.” 


Danny Ozark 


Beyond his belief that he should let 
his players play their own game, Ozark 
has the ability to recognize talent in 
young players and then blend them 
smoothly with the veterans. When he 
came to Philadelphia, he inherited a few 
established stars like pitchers Steve 
Carlton and Jim Lonborg and a host of 
potentially talented youngsters in 
Bowa, Schmidt, Luzinski and catcher 
Bob Boone. Ozark finished sixth with 
that club in 1973. Then, after he added 
veterans like Garry Maddox, Jay John- 
stone, Tim McCarver, Tug McGraw, 
Richie Hebner and, more recently, 
Davey Johnson, Ron Reed, Ted Size- 
more and Jim Kaat, the Phillies climbed 
to third, second, and then successive 
firsts. (Their 101 victories in 1976 and 
again in 1977 were the most by any 
Phillie team in their 95-year history.) 

**T wanted veterans with good habits, 
both on the field and off,’ says Ozark. 
*‘And then I had to show my younger 
players that often a veteran’s personal- 
ity will contribute something to the club 
beyond his mere physical ability.”’ 

Ozark took a player like McCarver, 
who at 33 had been released by Boston 
in 1975. Last year McCarver was Carl- 
ton’s personal catcher. *‘Lefty’’ Carl- 
ton won 23 games and the Cy Young 


Award last season with McCarver as his 
receiver rather than the younger catcher 
Boone. Whether McCarver does call a 
better game for Carlton than does 
Boone is irrelevant, says Boone. **The 
fact is, Lefty has better results with Tim 
than he does with me. And it was Danny 
who recognized that.” 

The Phillies’ clubhouse is a melange 
of disparate personalities that somehow 
seem to mix easily. Tug McGraw stalks 
around the clubhouse wearing striped 
pajamas that resemble the Phillies’ uni- 
forms. There is about him the look of 
someone whose view of life is perpetu- 
ally askew. In contrast, there is Lon- 
borg, tall and ascetic-looking like a 
marathon runner. Lonborg seldom says 
a word. In the clubhouse, he plays with 
his children, two of whom are adopted 
Koreans. 

In the center of the clubhouse a bridge 
game is being played at a large table. 
The card players are oblivious to Larry 
Bowa, who is playing a tape recording 
of 1950’s rock music at decibels ap- 
proaching those of an SST takeoff. 
When no one complains about the 
noise, Bowa turns the tape up a notch. 
He has a wicked grin. He is constantly 
agitating, says Ozark, “‘But for a pur- 
pose. He gets on Bull Luzinskia lot, but 


it’s to tell him something.’ Adds Size- 
more, *‘That little guy doesn’t even 
know how important he is. He keeps the 
Bull going, and the Bull can’t do any- 
thing about him. I mean, he can’t beat 
him up; Bowa’s not even half his size.”” 

Over in another part of the room, Bob 
Boone, a burly man who is something of 
a physical-fitness manic, is practicing 
his Kung Fu under the vigilant eye of the 
team’s physical-fitness coordinator, 
Gus Hoefling. Following Gus’ shouted 
commands, Boone stalks from one end 
of the clubhouse to the other, slashing 
and kicking at an imaginary opponent. 
His teammates ignore him, except when 
crossing the room. Then they duck un- 
der one of his vicious chops to avoid 
decapitation. Boone, like Luzinski, 
claims Ozark is a perfect manager for 
the Phillies. ““‘When we were a young 
club he was more of a teacher,”’ Boone 
says. **He was more strict. He created 
good habits and now he’s adjusted to 
our ability. Most of the guys on this 
team don’t look for guidance. Person- 
ally, I don’t need it.”” 

And then there is Jay Johnstone, smil- 
ing sheepishly by his locker as if 
abashed at his latest transgression. A 
missed team bus? A missed team meet- 
ing? He claims Danny Ozark has him 
around only so he'll have someone to 
yell at, which, with perfect logic, John- 
stone explains, is why he always tries to 
miss team meetings. “I go to the bath- 
room a lot,’ he says. “‘One day I heard 
Danny chewed me out and I wasn’teven 
there. He knows he can yell at me and I 
won't take it to heart because I don’t 
pay any attention to him.” 

Another Ozark reclamation project, 
Bake McBride, is sitting by his locker. 
He is an easygoing outfielder who had 
some early success at St. Louis but 
whose playing suffered last year amid 
constant disagreements with the Cards’ 
authoritarian manager, Vern Rapp. 
McBride hit .339 in 85 games with the 
Phillies last year, after hovering under 
.270 with the Cards early in the season. 

**Playing under Rapp was like being 
in the Army,’ says McBride. **He’d 
come by our lockers before the game 
and check to see if we needed a shave or 
a haircut. Rapp would tell us how to 
dress or where we could have a drink, 
like we were kids. One time I got thrown 
out stealing, and he told me it was be- 
cause my shoelaces weren't laced tight 
enough. Man, | hated to come to the 
clubhouse at St. Louis. With Danny, 
now I come two hours early. He don’t 
care how you dress if you do your job. I 
can play fora man like that.”’ | 


Regular catcher Bob Boone (shown here) 
understands Ozark’s decision to use Tim 
McCarver whenever Steve Carlton starts. 


Bob Schwer knows whether the umpire is 
right or wrong. He calls em as he sees em on his 
*2395 Advent VideoBeami television. 


“On my Advent, you can see the ex- 
pressions on players’ faces even when 
they show the whole infield. When the 
cameraman gets the right angle, I can see 
the play as well as the umpire. And he 
doesn’t have life-size instant replay. 

“T usually see more than the an- 
nouncers do. In one game, a ball tooka 
bad hop and hit the shortstop in the 
shoulder. I could tell by the guy’s face 
that he was hurt. But the announcer 
couldn't even see it. He just called it 
an error. 

“Tf you can read lips, it’s great for 
watching arguments, but most of the 
time you couldn’t print what they say.” 


“I gave up my Steelers 


season tickets...” 

“All sports are great on the Advent. 
I can see football so 
much better, I gave 
up my season tickets 
to the Steelers. 
I’malso a real 
hockey fan. 


Robert T. Schwer 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Advent owner since 1976. 


*Suggested retail price. See your dealer 


Now I can always follow the puck— 
even ona slap shot. I don’t look for the 
players’ numbers anymore—I can 
recognize their faces.” 


“T held my breath...” 

“With the Advent, you’re incredibly 
involved. I watched one underwater 
special and discovered that I was hold- 
ing my breath. My wife watched ‘The 
Nutcracker’ ballet and said it was like 


having a seat in the first row. Our Advent 


was delivered on the second night of 
‘Gone With the Wind.’ We had watched 
the first part on our old TV and then we 


watched the second part on the Advent. 


Watching the old TV was like looking 
at a postcard. Watching the Advent was 
like being in a movie theater.” 

“T looked for a year...” 

“For about a year, I’d go look when 
any new large-screen set came on the 


> 


for convenient time payments. 


Advent’s VideoBeani Television 


You've heard what we've done for Hi-Fi. Now see what we’ve done for TV. 


Advent Corporation, 195 Albany Street. Cambridge, Mass. 02139, (617) 661-9500 


market. Most of them work ona different 
principle than the Advent, and it shows 
on the screen. We think the Advent is 
brighter, sharper. And you don’t see any 
lines or dots like you do when they just 
magnify an ordinary TV picture. 

“In fact, the only problem was peo- 
ple wanting to watch different programs 
at the same time—we had to get a video 
cassette recorder.” 


How Advent beat 
everyone in developing 
life-size color TV. 


Advent beat everyone because 
as long ago as 1967 we decided that 
life-size television would be the TV 
of the future. Developing and per- 
fecting the color optical systems, the 
ultra-bright reflecting screen and the 
innovative solid-state electronics 
takes time to do right. So it was 
1973 before Advent’s first Video- 
Beam television sets met all the crit- 
ical performance levels we set. The 
result is, today, many consider 
Advent is the standard by which all 
others are judged. 

For instance, Advent’s Model 
710 VideoBeam television set gives 
a bright, clear, brilliant-color picture 
from regular VHF and UHF broad- 
casts and from videocassette record- 
ers. The compact receiver/projector 
console houses all solid-state cir- 
cuitry and projects the picture on to 
the 5-foot or 6-foot diagonal meas- 
ure screens through Advent’s unique 
three-tube projection system. 

If you would like to see a life- 
size demonstration return the cou- 
pon or call toll free 800-225-1035 (in 
Massachusetts call (617) 661-9500) 
for brochures and the name of your 
nearest Advent dealer. 


To: Advent Corporation, 
195 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 02139 | 


Please send me brochures of VideoBeam | 
life-size television sets and the name and 
address of the nearest dealer where I can | 
see the difference. 


Bob McAdoo, the great scorer 
and usually quiet center of 

the New York Knicks, finally 
speaks his mind: “People 
blame me for losing”... .“‘I 
don't even get my due as 
an offensive player”. ...“It 
hasn't been no different 
than in Buffalo, where 
I'd get more press for 
swallowing shampoo 


Tamtalsecialeiicimiatclanie)s 
scoring 50 points” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DOROTHY AFFA 


by MARK RIBOWSKY 


n hour after the Philadelphia 

76ers had swept the New York 

Knicks out of the 1978 National 

Basketball Association play- 

offs in four games, a solitary tall person 

lingered among the towels, jockstraps 

and cleanup boys in the losers’ locker- 

room. Bob McAdoo sat on a stool ina 

tan safari suit, soda can in hand, trying 

to get it through his head that when he 

would leave Madison Square Garden 

this afternoon, he wouldn't be back for 
six months. 

“It'll take a while to get over this 
one,’ McAdoo said. “‘I’ll be getting 
over it and then remember something I 
could’ve done and it'll start hurting all 
over again. . .. Then, too, losing like 
this is ridiculous, man. You can lose, 
but this is a joke. Last week we had it 
going [in winning the opening round of 
the playoffs against the Cleveland Cav- 
aliers ], we were hot, we had a spirit we 
didn’t have all year. Now, boom, we got 
nothing.’ 

McAdoo’s voice and face gave away 
not a hint of emotion. They never do. 
You could find McAdoo in the middle of 
a traffic accident and he'd still sound 
like a telephone recording with a North 
Carolina accent and look like a basset 
hound in mourning. It’s just a mask. 
This is a guy who reacts to a loss the way 
he would to an elbow in the mouth, who 
always thinks a little more from him 
would have averted defeat. 

Sometimes he’s right. Only ten days 
before, McAdoo—the 6-foot-9, $2.2 
million stringbean who plays center, yet 
hits jump shots from distances that 
would confound many _ shooting 
guards—kept the Knicks from playoff 
elimination by scoring 41 and 27 points 
and shooting a remarkable 28-for-44 ina 
two-game sweep of the Cavaliers. But 
against the far superior 76ers, Bob 
McAdoo—a 26.5 points-per-game 
scorer and 52 percent shooter during the 
season—averaged only 17 points and hit 
on only 40 percent of his shots. Hard put 
to explain what was happening to him, 
McAdoo turned to blaming, albeit 
gently and reluctantly, his teammates 
for his own miseries all through the 
Philadelphia series. Even now, in this 
funereal lockerroom, where contrition 
might be expected, McAdoo was busy 
pleading his innocence in his team’s de- 
mise. 

“Tf you do certain things during the 
season that work, it doesn’t make sense 
to go away from them when the games 
mean more,” he said in his quiet but 
straightforward way. 

“During the season,’ he said, “‘we 
ran a play for me on the baseline called 
‘Buffalo,’ something like 15 times a 
game. Now, when we really need scor- 


ing, we run it like two times a game. 
Willis [Reed, the Knick coach ] told us 
before the series that he wanted the 
guards controlling the ball against the 
76ers’ trapping defense, but we overdid 
it. We never went back to our 
strength.”’ 

He reflected on his words and said, *‘I 
don’t want to sound like I’m criticizing 
Willis or anyone else. Nobody wanted 
to keep the ball from me, man. We all 
play for the same goal. Everyone 
thought he was doin’ the right thing.” 
He gulped at his soda. ‘It just hurts me 
to lose, especially like this. When I 
came to the pros I didn’t think there’d 
be a way in the world I wouldn’t have 
won a championship by now. See, I 
think I can take a team all the way—I 
mean a team built around me. But be- 
cause I haven’t, I don’t think I get the 
respect I should. I think I’m on the same 
level as Dave Cowens and Bill Walton 
and Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, but some- 
thing like this happens and... .”’ 

“You got further in the playoffs this 
year than Kareem,”’ I pointed out. 

“Yeah, but nobody blames him when 


his team loses. It’s always the guys. 


around him. With me, it’s always me. 
This disturbs me because I don’t know 
why it’s this way. Ido my job, I play my 
game but... you take this series. 
People are gonna blame me for it, I 
know it. They'll say we needed a big 
center. I didn’t have a great series, but I 
don’t feel we lost because I was over- 
matched. I felt I did my job. This club 
needs people in certain positions but I 
can’t see how mine is one of them.” 

McAdoo, his muttonchop sideburns 
framing his long face like blinders, 
stared at the floor. He seemed very 
alone. 


Ten days before, just after the second 
win over Cleveland, I walked into Willis 
Reed’s tiny office. Reed had been 
through the meatgrinder this year. 
There was a look of depression, help- 
lessness in his eyes. Ever since Sonny 
Werblin became head of Madison 
Square Garden, rumors had it that Reed 
might be fired. Given the task of mold- 
ing a jumble of millionaire veterans and 
green kids into a team, Reed had done 
some gutty things, such as trading Walt 
Frazier and trying to develop an 11- 
man, no-star system. Somehow he went 
43-39 with a team that one former Knick 
said had the 1.Q. of an orangutan, and 
which had the worst defense in the 
league. Reed is an honest, proud man 
who burns when people put down what 
he has done with limited resources. In- 
deed, he is much like McAdoo in that 
way—except that Reed admits his in- 
adequacies. 


“Ive made a lot of mistakes, maybe 
too many,” he said, ‘‘but I did okay for 
a guy taking on-the-job training.’’ He 
grinned wanly. 

“Did any of those mistakes include 
McAdoo?” 

Reed, still smiling, rolled his eyes. 
“‘Let me put it this way,”’ he said. 
**How do you develop an |1l-man team 
when you have a guy with his shot and 
his determination to play 48 minutes 
every night? Well, the answer is, you 
can't. You build around him. Hell, 
[Jack] Ramsay would have to build 
around him in Portland, too. Early in the 
year I tried to have him take 15-18 shots, 
but I got greedy. I wanted him to shoot 
more and more as everyone else ran 
down. Mac doesn’t run down. I’ve 
never seen a guy like that. 

“But here’s the important thing. Mac 
played fabulous team ball this year. 
Passing, rebounding, defense. I never 
realized the guy’s desire to do these 
things.’’ He paused, then added, ‘‘I 
only hope I haven’t pushed him too 


' hard. He’s taken an awful beating all 


year, he looks tired to me now. He 
doesn’t complain, but I hope I don’t 
have to pay the price for my greed be- 
fore the playoffs are over.” 

I went into the lockerroom and asked 
Jim McMillian (McAdoo’s closest 
friend on the Knicks and his teammate 
at Buffalo when McAdoo won three 
scoring titles, a league MVP award and 
led the Braves to the playoffs three 
times) about the center’s improved 
team play this season. 

“Hey, let me tell you,’ McMillian 
said, “‘Mac has always been a team 
man. I could never understand why this 
man was called greedy and spoiled. 
Sure he wants to shoot. Why shouldn't 
he shoot? But here’s the difference: Da- 
vid Thompson and George Gervin take 
50-60 shots trying to win a scoring 
title—Mac would never do this. His 
shots are to win games, not set records. 

**T mean, I hear people say Mac is an- 
other of those ‘so-and-so millionaires’ 
and I can’t believe it. This is a guy who 
didn’t ask for a raise in five years in Buf- 
falo, because he doesn’t think that’s his 
business. It hurt him that Paul Snyder 
[then the Braves’ owner] never upped 
his contract, but every night Mac would 
go out—stuck in the pivot, where he’s 
outweighed by 30-40 pounds—and get 
his 25-30 points, take his 12-13 
rebounds, block his two-three shots and 
give up no more against the great cen- 
ters than anyone else. Then last year, he 
walks into a situation here where guys 
are so into themselves that they don’t 
even talk to each other. He doesn’t 
know if he belongs, doesn’t know if he'll 


be put at center or forward each game, - 
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yet has a fabulous year while a lot of 
guys go through the motions. This year, 
he just takes over. So don’t tell me he’s 
not a team player. He may have a big 
ego but he’s got more pride.” 

‘The funny thing about Mac,” said a 
Knick player, ‘‘is that he’s arrogant— 
this guy never thinks he makes a bad 
play—but he doesn’t act it, doesn’t 
show it. I remember when Willis was 
using everybody, | mean people were 
coming in and out every minute. Both 
Spencer [Haywood ] and Mac were 
pissed at being taken out all the time, 
but while Spence cried about it and let it 
affect his game—Mac still went on bust- 
ing his ass. He doesn’t want any hard 
feelings. He’s a strange cat. Tre- 
mendous ego but also tremendous team 
feeling.” 


When the crowd thinned around 
McAdoo’s locker, I asked him if he’s 
playing better ball this year than last. 
“Not playing better, enjoying it bet- 
ter,’ he said. *‘I was in a new situation 
then, and we weren't winning. I was 
learning a new system and it was tough 
to feel as decisive.” 

I told him I had heard that he was 
bothered by Walt Frazier’s seeming 
laziness on the court and by Frazier’s 
silent treatment off of it, and that the 
two of them didn’t speak a word all 


McAdoo, here with guard Jim Cleamons, 
said Knick playmakers didn’t get him the 
ball in the playoff loss to the 76ers. 


year. *‘Nah, that’s not true. We got 
along,”’ he said. “‘It was just a case of it 
being his team. You felt he had to have 
the ball. Now I feel J have to have it. As 
far as his not putting out, a lot of guys 
didn’t put out last year. Now we got 
guys who run and dive for balls and it 
makes you want to get involved.”’ 

Fifteen minutes later, McAdoo left 
the Garden. Quickly engulfed in a mass 
of yelping kids that Reed and Haywood 
push through, McAdoo signs auto- 
graphs all the way across Seventh Ave- 
nue until he disappears into a garage to 
get his blue Mercedes. He has barely 
had time to say hello to a Greensboro, 
N.C. childhood buddy and former Uni- 
versity of North Carolina teammate 
named Roger Jamison, who has been 
waiting for him in the cold. 

‘‘My friendship with Mac was the 
only reason I got to play at North Caro- 
lina,’ Jamison said. *‘I was at Brevard 
[N.C.] Junior College when Mac was at 
Vincennes [Ind.] Junior College. We 
finished our two years and [Tarheel 
coach] Dean Smith wanted Mac bad. He 
knew we were close friends, so Dean 
gave me a transfer to keep Mac happy 
when he came. Mac always was a great 
basketball player, but he was great at 
everything. He took up the saxophone 
one year and the next year was the star 
of the school band. Mac was like that, 
natural talent. 

‘But it was more than that. He had an 
unreal desire to want to be the best at 
things. He’d say the blacks in Greens- 
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boro weren't using their potential, they 
were accepting failure; Mac couldn't ac- 
cept it. I remember one year in a state 
high-school track meet, Bobby Jones 
[the Denver Nuggets’ forward who 
played with McAdoo and Jamison at 
North Carolina ] beat Mac in the high 
jump. Mac came back the next year and 
not only beat Jones, but set a high- 
school record. Mac actually got cut 
from his junior-high basketball team. 
The next year he came back and was 
All-State. See, if anything got him mad, 
he wouldn’t show it—he’d just make 
sure it never happened again.” 


The first game against the 76ers was a 
40-point loss in which McAdoo shot 6- 
for-19, scored 12 points and made Cald- 
well Jones, the unheralded seven-foot 
center, look like the new Bill Russell. 
On the afternoon of the second game I 
met McAdoo as he walked with Ticky 
Burden and the injured guard’s friend, a 
kid named Mike, through a shopping 
mall in Philadelphia. David Thompson 
had just signed a new contract with Den- 
ver, ending reports that the Knicks 
would sign the free agent at the cost of 
‘ta player of equal value’’—most likely 
McAdoo—so I asked Bob if he was re- 
lieved. 

**Why?”’ he said. **I never thought I'd 
have to go if they signed him. It’s sup- 
posed to be someone of equal talent. 
Maybe Spencer or Lonnie [Shelton], 
but not me.” 

McAdoo bought a few shirts and a 
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leather jacket, then we rode in Mike's 
rented car to their hotel. There I asked 
McAdoo if Jones had intimidated him 
by blocking one of his shots early in the 
first 76er game. “‘I had five blocks, 
blocked [Julius ] Erving twice, so how 
come they ain't saying I intimidated 
him? Because we didn’t win, that’s 
why... . But that’s ridiculous. Every- 
one gets blocked, it’s just one play. You 
pick it up and shoot again. My rhythm 
was just off. My first six shots hit the 
front rim, I couldn’t get “em up. Be- 
sides, they weren't really my kind of 
shots. I don’t really feel the guys were 
looking for me as much, the flow was 
away from me.” 

This was the first hint that McAdoo 
felt the Knicks were responsible for his 
shooting miseries. But hearing his polite 
criticism of the team, I thought back 
over the season and remembered that 
McAdoo—always portrayed as a rather 
bland interview in Buffalo—made a 
couple of candid comments on the 
Knick situation. For example, during 
Reed’s equal-opportunity phase, 
McAdoo had said, *‘When a guy doesn’t 
get a rebound or takes a shot the coach 
doesn’t like, he comes out. I guess 
that’s the system here.’ Later he had 
said, ‘‘The only way this club can make 
the playoffs is by playing over our 
heads.”’ 

He looked uncomfortable as the 
words were replayed to him now. 
‘Everything I said was blown up to 
make it look like I was knocking the 
team,’ he said. ‘‘I was just being hon- 
est. I was just trying to get us to play 
better. I did the same thing in Buffalo, 
but nobody ever made a big thing out of 
it.”” He paused, then changed tone. 
‘*But I've found a lot of New York 
writers are shitheads. They put words in 
your mouth one day, insult you the 
next. 

“You think that your being rapped on 
defense is a cheap shot?” 

“Sure. They rap but they don’t even 
know what defense is. It’s a team thing. 
No one stops a David Thompson or 
Julius Erving one-on-one, or me either. 
I mean, how great a defensive player is, 
say, Kareem, when I can get my 30 
[points] any night on him? But when he 
gets 30 on me, /'m a bad defensive 
player. You know, I don’t even get my 
due as an offensive player, and if you 
ask me, offense is the name of the game. 
People expect me to score 30 on a bad 
night—but if I can score 30 on a bad 
night, don’t that say something about 
what kind of player I am?” 

‘*Many people thought you'd be a big 


deal in New York ... commercials, 
magazine covers, streets named after 
you.” 


He grinned, slightly, and said, 
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‘‘That’s what I thought, too, but it 
hasn’t been no different than in Buffalo, 
where I'd get more press for swallowing 
shampoo in the shower than for scoring 
50 points. I’ve only done one com- 
mercial in New York, for Speidel 
watches.” 

*‘Ain’t you in a beer commercial?” 
Mike asked. ‘I thought I saw you.” 

“That's funny... . my father told me 
someone told him he saw that, too, on 
some billboard in Milwaukee. If it’s 
true, it’s without my permission and Ill 
sue to stop it because I don’t drink and 
wouldn’t sell alcohol. Bill Madden [his 
attorney] is trying to line up some 
things, but the point is we have to go 
after people, they ain't coming tous.” 

When he mentioned his attorney, I 
tried to get to the bottom of an old ru- 
mor—that when McAdoo turned hard- 
ship in ’72 after one season at North 
Carolina, Tarheel alumnus Charlie 
Scott got him to sign a contract with the 
ABA Virginia Squires, which led the 
NBA to advise its teams not to draft 
McAdoo (advice former Buffalo Braves 


owner Paul Snyder ignored). 

‘Charlie did talk to me about turning 
pro early, but he never acted as my 
agent,’’ McAdoo said. ‘‘It was his 
agent, Al Ross, who did. I never talked 
with anyone from Virginia, never signed 
anything. Buffalo was the first.” 
McAdoo also has said that Ross had so 
mismanaged McAdoo’s money that he 
was near bankruptcy. That’s when 
McAdoo fired the guy. “I didn’t know 
any better, I just took Charlie’s ad- 
vice.” 

In checking out of the hotel, McAdoo 
queried every charge on his bill, then 
boarded the team bus. On the way to the 
Spectrum, I asked him if he was always 
a pure shooter. *‘Yeah,”” he said, *‘l 
never read books on shooting or copied 
anybody or practiced form. In fact, 
technically my form probably ain't 
right. Sometimes the ball spins, some- 
times not. I never know. Jerry West 
once said I had the worst-looking jump 
shot he ever saw—but that I shouldn't 
change it because I made ‘em. That's 
why if I’m off, there’s nothing I can 
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change. But if I keep pumping, they'll 
be falling before long.” 

If that’s so, I wonder why by late in 
the fourth quarter McAdoo had tried 
only six jumpers? If he has so much con- 
fidence in his jumper, why was he 
dribbling awkwardly into crowds, often 
getting his shots blocked or the ball sto- 
len? Why was he sometimes passing up 
an open 20-footer to creep a few feet 
closer? Was Bob McAdoo actually 
shooting scared? 

The game was another Knick wash- 
out, 119-100, and McAdoo had shot 5- 
for-15 and scored only ten points. He 
was in the worst slump of his career. 
And worse, in desperation, he may have 
subconsciously altered his game. 

In the lockerroom, McAdoo was ob- 
viously very upset. Eyes glazed, he 
stared into his locker and answered 
questions morosely. “‘I’m not getting 
the ball when I’m open, and when I get it, 
it’s not as part of a play, it’s because 
nobody else has a shot. I have to move 
with the ball, try and open things up, 
maybe draw a foul. If I could get it 
sooner I could turn and shoot, but it’s 
not working out that way.” 

A half-hour later, a deadly quiet 
Knick bus headed back to New York. 
McAdoo gulped down a tuna sandwich 
as Spencer Haywood, one seat ahead, 
turned on a jazz tape. ‘When he puts 
this stuff on, I tune out,’’ McAdoo said 
to me. ‘‘Jazz makes me nervous.’ Hay- 
wood turned around, looking shocked 
and said, ‘Herbie Hancock, man.. . 
this is art, not like that shit you listen 
to.’ McAdoo crinkled his nose, slipped 
a Parliament-Funkadelic tape into his 
machine and put on headphones. Then 
he turned the overhead light off, closed 
his eyes and, for the rest of the two-hour 
ride, immersed himself in his music and, 
no doubt, thoughts about his AWOL 
jump shot. 

Two days later, I visited McAdoo at 
his five-bedroom, wood-and-glass_ tri- 
plex in an isolated, wooded section of 
Ramsey, N.J.—a perfect haven for a 
guy who likes to commune with his own 
thoughts. He introduced me to his tall, 
slim, light-skinned wife Brenda (whom 
he wed in college), his two-year-old 
daughter Rita and his five-year-old son 
Robert III, then showed me his two Af- 
ghan hounds and his elaborate stereo 
system. After we seated ourselves on 
his circular brown sofa I asked if, in light 
of Sonny Werblin’s having said there 
would be changes in the Knicks before 
next season, he felt some of his team- 
mates were playing for their jobs. 

“IT get the feeling some guys think 


McAdoo plays with his son, five-year- 
old Robert II, at their home in an iso- 
lated, wooded part of New Jersey. 
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they're not gonna be back no matter 
what they do now, like Butch [Beard] 
and Spencer. . . . I don’t know. I guess 
changes have to be made, but I think the 
guy [Werblin] could’ve waited until af- 
ter the season to say so. Everybody’s 
gotit on their mind, and it ain’t right.” 

“You have a no-trade clause in your 
contract?” 

‘*Uh-uh. I wouldn't want one. I 
wouldn't want to be in a place where 
they didn’t want me. Like in Buffalo.” 

McAdoo was playing out his option in 
Buffalo when Paul Snyder sent him to 
the Knicks for $2.5 million. The year 
before, Snyder had suspended McAdoo 
fora game after McAdoo withdrew from 
a game because of a back injury. Snyder 
accused him of faking it, an absurd 
charge. Even McAdoo’s critics recog- 
nize his desire and intensity on the 
court. ‘‘Then he insulted me with an of- 
fer to renew my contract for one year at 
$500,000, no long-term deal,’” McAdoo 
said, explaining why he played out his 
option. 

‘I think Snyder just wanted to sell the 
team, but he didn’t have to insult me. I'd 
never fake an injury or not put out. 
Never. But they're still pulling some 
shit on me up there. The radio and TV 
people stir up the fans to boo me by 
saying I said things I never did. Hell, 
they shouldn't be booing me, they 
should be booing the people who ruined 
a good team up there.” 

McAdoo changed his clothes and we 
got in his blue-and-white Continental 
(his third car is a dazzling white Excala- 
bur) and head for the third game in the 
series but the first in the Garden. As we 
approached Manhattan, I asked if he 
was happy playing in New York. 

“Yeah, it’s okay,” he said, ““but one 
thing I can’t understand is the hang-up 
people here have with race. A lot of 
them think my wife is white. Boy, you 
should see the hate mail I get—from 
blacks and whites. The whites hit me 
with the ‘rich-black-marry-white’ thing 
and the blacks hit me with ‘deserting’ 
them. I mean, even if she was white, 
what difference would it make? I never 
got this shit in Buffalo. It shocked me.”’ 

McAdoo grew silent, ‘thinking about 
what I gotta do tonight.’’ When I 
pressed him, he said, “It’s funny, dur- 
ing the season I'd drive in in the morning 
for practice, then stay at a hotel until 
game time. I didn’t find myself thinking 
of the game that much. But now, with 
the [Ringling Brothers] circus at the 
Garden, we haven’t had pregame prac- 
tices and when I drive in I can’t help but 
think about being out there on the floor 
and I get, uh, itchy.” 

“Ever get butterflies before agame?”’ 

*‘Nah, not too much. By this time, 
after so many of ’em, it’s like a job.” 


“You got butterflies now?’ 

He paused, then said, ** Yeah.” 

In the game, McAdoo decided the hell 
with moving around, held his position 
and took his jumper over Jones without 
looking to pass off. It was defiant and 
hardly a team game, but McAdoo felt it 
was the only way he could get his shots. 
He took 26 of them, hit nine of 15 jump- 
ers and scored 29 points—yet in the last 
eight minutes, with the game on the line, 
he got the ball for only three shots. The 
76ers won, 137-126, and afterward, in 
the dressing room, he was fuming, be- 
rating the officials, which he rarely 
does. “‘They ain’t calling the holding, 
the grabbing. . . then they call me fora 
foul when J get knocked down . . . it’s 
ridiculous,”’ he said. 

As McAdoo railed on to reporters, I 
spoke to other Knick players about him. 

“Til tell you something,’ a Knick 
confided in the trainer’s room, **some- 
times you gotta push people back and 
not wait for the refs to protect you. 
Even during the season Mac would be 
snowed under in the last few minutes 
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“| think I can take 
a team all the way— 
| mean a team 
built around me” 


and in overtime. Guys would lean on 
him more—which is what you have to 
do because the refs don’t call it as tough 
down the stretch and you can do more— 
and Mac would dry up. He'd let himself 
be pushed around. Look, the guy’s a 
great shooter, and that’s how he should 
be used. I’d even use him at guard be- 
fore I'd put him in the middle.” 

“Of course he has to share in the 
blame,” another Knick said, not for at- 
tribution. *‘And I’m not even talking 
about his defense, because he’s getting 
absolutely no help, and he’s not acenter 
to begin with. It’s just that Mac has no 
intelligence in his game. He talks about 
not running his plays. Yeah, he’s right, 
but we're lucky if one percent of our 
plays are working. We’re always impro- 
vising, and Mac is bad at that; like, 
Jones would play offhim and he’d drive. 
Jones would get up on him and he'd 
shoot the jump. He’d hit one from the 
right corner, then stay there and they'd 
overplay him and he’d have nowhere to 
go. It was like the 76ers knew exactly 
what he'd do, and in a four-game series, 
when they give a lot of thought on how 
to play you, there’s no way you're 
gonna fool ‘em. Is he pressing? Of 
course. I’ve never seen him shoot as 
many air balls.”” 


In the winner's lockerroom, I asked 
George McGinnis to tell me how the 
Sixers were handling McAdoo. *‘Mac? 
We're doing something no other team 
has done to him before. When we 
played Mac’s Buffalo team in the *76 
playoffs, our philosophy was to let Mac 
get his points and stop Randy Smith. 
Now we're concentrating on Mac be- 
cause... . uh, well, we don’t think any- 
one else out there can hurt us.”’ 

I asked about the charge that 
McAdoo was not a clutch player and 
McGinnis said that was ridiculous. 
**Hell, I remember that Buffalo series. 
Mac hit two foul shots with one second 
to go to send it into overtime, and then 
shot us out of our own building to win 
the series. | should know, I was playing 
him. But, then, Mac had guys who 
doted on him. Now he’s playing with 
guys who seem to have ego problems, as 
far as giving up the ball.” 

When I got back to the Knick room, I 
was shocked by all the smiles I saw— 
except for rookie guard Ray Williams 
and McAdoo. **A lot of guys think it’s 
all over,”’’ McAdoo told me. **Even if it 
is, I don’t like being embarrassed.” 


McAdoo scored 24 points in the final 
game. It was the first time in the series 
the Knicks had been able to run. Watch- 
ing this, I realized why McAdoo’s shots 
had been plugged up—not because of 
set plays in half-court situations, but be- 
cause the. 76ers’ domination of the of- 
fensive boards had kept the Knicks 
from running and kept McAdoo from 
finding those little cracks he needs to get 
his shots away. McAdoo, however, had 
never mentioned this to me. I could only 
surmise that he thought it would be 
taken to mean he wasn’t rebounding. 

Now, just before McAdoo was left 
alone in the lockerroom, Butch Beard 
walked toward the door with a basket- 
ball under his arm. 

“Hey, Butch,’ McAdoo called to the 
guard. ‘‘Can I take a ball, too?” 

*“Sure,”’ Beard smiled, “‘but only if 
you learn to pass it.” 

McAdoo tried to smile but something 
inside him couldn’t loosen up enough to 
allow it. **Hey, man,” he said, trying to 
sound jocular. *‘Do you know I had al- 
most a hundred more assists than any 
other forward on this team? Add it up.” 

Beard looked startled. *‘Hey, only 
kidding, man.” 

McAdoo nodded, as if to say he 
Knew. But he still couldn’t smile as 
Beard left. Then, as he silently brooded, 
it somehow seemed fitting that Mc- 
Adoo’s final encounter with a teammate 
this season was as a kind of adversary. 
For I have to wonder: Is there really 
anyone who isn’t an adversary to Bob 
McAdoo? a 
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by MARK GOODMAN 


aturday, December 10, 1977 will 

be remembered in the chron- 

icles of football as the day the 

Pittsburgh Steelers fell before 
Harvard. It happened like this. Cincin- 
nati’s Riverfront Stadium, autumnal 
home of the National Football League 
Bengals, was caught in the first fierce 
grasp of midwestern winter. The tem- 
perature hovered just above zero, anda 
thin layer of ice coated the artificial turf. 
The visiting Steelers had beaten the 
Bengals six straight times, and Cincin- 
nati fans, not known for their tolerance 
of suffering, wanted nothing less than 
Joe Greene's blood, Terry Bradshaw’s 
ears and Jack Lambert's tail. 

Besides, to remain in contention 
for the Central Division title of the 
American Football Conference, the 
Bengals had to win by at least seven 
points. Badly outplayed in the first half, 
the Bengals managed to claw their way 
to a 10-10 tie late in the third quarter. 
Still, the Steelers appeared to be in con- 
trol until they fumbled and the Bengals 
recovered on their own 43-yard line. On 
the next play, quarterback Ken Ander- 
son called a play-action pass to fullback 
Lenvil Elliott. The decoy on the play 
was a lanky, mild-mannered wide re- 
ceiver from Harvard—the football fac- 
tory that gave you Henry Kissinger, 
Norman Mailer and Jack Lemmon— 
No. 87, Pat MclInally. 

Anderson dropped back in the icy 
mist, spotted Elliott getting clouted by 
Jack Lambert, quickly looked down- 
field and saw that McInally had beaten 
cornerback J.T. Thomas by a good five 
yards. Anderson fired deep and the 6- 
foot-6, 210-pound McInally reached 
way, way out and—snag—touchdown! 
As the cheers pierced the cold, Mc- 
Inally held the ball aloft triumphantly. 
Naturally, he abjured the spike. 


Pat McInally, now 25 years old, was 
Harvard's first All-America since guard 
Chub Peabody in 1941, and so promis- 
ing a punter and receiver that the Ben- 
gals drafted him on the fifth round in 
1975 even though he said he might ac- 
cept a Rhodes Scholarship if it was of- 
fered him. (It was not.) He then sat out 
the 1975 season and much of °76 with 
assorted injuries, which did not endear 
him to a team of men who had lived for 
virtually nothing but contact football 
since their 12th birthday. Says center 
Bob Johnson, the first Bengal ever 
drafted and still the hub of the team: 
‘‘With the kind of mixture that you have 
ona pro team, anybody from Harvard is 
going to have trouble. It’s not resent- 
ment or jealousy exactly; it’s just the 
uneasy feeling that a guy like that is go- 
ing to be better educated than everyone 


else and maybe look down on them. It’s 
different with someone like Reggie Wil- 
liams [a third-year linebacker from 
Dartmouth ]; he hits people. With Pat, 
well, he was a punter to begin with, and 
kickers are never much in the main- 
stream of things. Then there were the 
injuries. He took a lot of ragging. They 
started calling him ‘Candlelight,’ be- 
cause one blowandhewasout.Or [tight 
end ] Bob Trumpy would tell him he 
must have been made in Taiwan, be- 
cause the first time you played with him 
he broke. Things like that.” 

The Bengal perspective on McInally 
changed in 1977. He quickly established 
himself as one of the league’s top punt- 
ers, worthy of mention in the same sta- 
tistical stratosphere with Oakland’s Ray 
Guy. Then in midseason, the Bengals 
lost their incomparable wide receiver, 
Isaac Curtis. At that point Ken Ander- 
son was having his worst year and the 
Bengal passing attack was all but writ- 
ten off by rivals. In stepped McInally, 
who was everything a modern wide re- 
ceiver ought not be: too tall, skinny, 
white and seemingly slow. Many 
thought that defensive backs would feed 
on his Harvard carcass. 

Boyd Dowler, the former Green Bay 
receiver who coaches the Bengal ends, 
was not worried about McInally. ‘‘He’s 
not the burner that Ken Burroughs or 
Cliff Branch or Curtis are,’? Dowler 
says, ‘‘but there’s something to be said 
for his special kind of quickness. Also 


he has what I call ‘ball relationship.’ . 


Not only does he have as good a pair of 
hands as anyone on the team, he has 
that unique ability to put himself in good 
physical position to receive the ball no 
matter where it’s headed. Besides, Pat 
has that innate capability to make the 
big play.” 

Indeed he does. When he replaced 
Curtis, McInally began to catch passes 
around and above startled defenders. 
The week before the Steeler game, he 
clinched a victory against the Kansas 
City Chiefs with a tumbling catch in the 
end zone. And in addition to his game- 
winning catch against Pittsburgh, he 
caught two other key passes and buried 
the Steeler offense with punts averaging 
43.3 yards. After that game, McInally’s 
locker was besieged by whirring cam- 
eras and scribbling reporters. Af 
fectionate cries of ‘“‘How to go, Har- 
vard!’’ and **Light ’°em up, CANDLE!” 
echoed around the steamy dressing 
room. Pat McInally had arrived in pro- 
fessional football. 

It was the day after the Pittsburgh 
game, and MclInally, recently returned 
from Mass, was resting comfortably on 
a sofa in cutaway jeans and a Mickey 
Mouse T-shirt. On the coffee table were 


Saturday’s game ball and a volleyball. 
“IT never thought a football would be 
that important to me,”’ he said with a 
chuckle, ‘‘to put it next to my vol- 
leyball. I love two-man volleyball . . . 
great California stuff. I’ve got the ideal 
build for an athlete; that is, for a vol- 
leyball or basketball player. As for foot- 
ball... .’’ His voice trailed offin wistful 
self-mockery. 

‘I began to wonder about pro football 
the first day I visited the Bengals,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘I had never lifted weights 
and they put me on the weight machine. 
Wouldn’t you know it, I hurt my knee. 
Kept me out of volleyball that spring— 
we could have been NCAA champs. 
Later on, though, our weight coach 
here, Kim Wood, became a big help to 
me. He’s intelligent, well-read . . . he 
was the one ally [hadtotalkto....” 

It was one o’clock, and I figured that 
McInally would turn on the televised 
Houston Oilers-Cleveland Browns 
game, since in order to win the division 
crown, the Bengals had to defeat the 
Oilers in Houston the following Sunday. 
But McInally wasn’t interested. 

‘‘T don’t watch much pro football on 
TV,” he said. *‘Actually, I used to like 
college and high-school sports a lot bet- 
ter because I enjoy team sports, and the 
competition is more team-oriented on 
those levels. Or so I always thought. 
But now that’s the very thing I’ve gotten 
to like about pro football. Take yes- 
terday’s game. I know it sounds corny, 
but that game was really won by the 
whole organization, right down to the 
equipment managers and the guys who 
worked on the field. It’s a great feeling. 
I'll admit I thought about quitting last 
year, but there’s just no other field of 
endeavor where men pull together for a 
common goal. It’s certainly not like that 
in real life, at least what I’ve seen of it. 
Out in the world it seems as if the people 
on top are trying to hold you down and 
the people below you are trying to pull 
you down farther. But this—well, I’m 
surprised at how much I’ve come to like 
it. Yesterday meant a lot to me. Wasn't 
that a helluva game? I think I'll go on 
and play a while... .”’ , 

MclInally stretched. “I’ve always 
wanted to play as wellas punt,”’ he said, 
‘“‘but they've always had such great re- 
ceivers here ... Curtis, Chip Meyers 
and Charlie Joiner when I got here, now 
Billy Brooks and John McDaniel. With 
Curtis healthy we'll have a world-class 
400-meter relay team. . . with me run- 
ning anchor, of course.’’ He smiled. 
*‘Actually I’m not that slow. I can do a 


After replacing injured Isaac Curtis at 
midseason, wide receiver McInally got to 
celebrate three touchdown catches. 
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4.6 regularly in the 40. I just look slow 
because I’m tall. That’s an asset, be- 
cause it fools the defensive backs.” 

A friendly, open man, MclInally was 
not at all self-conscious about the early 
ragging he received from the Bengals. In 
fact, McInally, a student of the French 
Impressionist artists, discussed his 
problems as easily as he would discuss 
the differences between the brush- 
stroke technique used in a Claude 
Monet landscape and an Edgar Degas 
study of ballet dancers. 

“To begin with,’’ he said, *‘I guess 
I'm a complex combination of things. 
I’m from Southern California and I went 
to Harvard, but I’m neither a California 
jock nor a Harvard intellectual. I didn’t 
go to Harvard to play football; I went for 
the education. I just went out for the 
team so I could meet new people. After 


all, I was 3,000 miles from home with no 
friends or relatives in the East. But I just 
played and left the game on the field, the 
way I do now. That’s why I’ve always 
had a bit of a problem with coaches, be- 
cause you're supposed to be very 
serious if you're gifted with certain 
skills... . 

‘*So in some ways I’ve had a harder 
adjustment than most. Sometimes pro 
football is a positive label; it can open 
doors for you. But in many ways it’s a 
negative: the image of the dumb jock. Of 
course, that’s dumb too—you look at 
some of the really bright guys on this 
team... . 

‘*At any rate, I think of myself as an 
athlete, not a football player. I’m not 
very tough, for one thing. But I love re- 
ceiving—lI think of it as an athletic posi- 
tion. So when I came to Cincinnati, I 
wasn't football oriented. I wasn’t anti- 
football, understand; I just wasn’t as 
dedicated as the other guys. I thought of 
myself as a person who happened to 
play football. That attitude makes for a 
very difficult transition into pro football. 
Because if you're going to play this 
game, no matter what people tell you, 
you have to be really dedicated. Well, I 
broke my leg catching a touchdown pass 
in the College All-Star game, and, to be 
honest, I didn’t really want to play pro 
ball.”’ 

C’mon, Pat, the whole world wants to 
play pro football. 

“No, I mean it,’ he said, wearing his 
persistent expression of good-humored 
seriousness. **I had achieved my goal of 
making All-America, and that isn’t easy 
at Harvard, where the publicity depart- 
ment is against it, because they feel it 
would be deleterious to the school’s im- 
age. Besides, I had taken a heavy aca- 
demic load my senior year—20 units. 
When you graduate from an Ivy League 
school, after going through all that, the 
only thing you want to do is take a year 
off. After breaking my leg I told my dad, 
‘That's the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to me. Now I get a year’s paid 
vacation.” *” 

MclInally paid when he reported to 
the Bengal training camp in 76. He was 
greeted with a clothesline shot that tore 
the rotator cuff in his shoulder. Wel- 
come to the pros, Harvard. 

He winced at the memory. “It was 
tough. We had no other serious injuries 
early that year, so I was the only one on 
the sidelines in street clothes. Besides, 
in pro football if you don’t hang around 
with the guys and do the things they do, 
well, it’s especially tough. And once I 
leave the stadium, I never see those 


**T love two-man volleyball,’’ says slim 
Pat, who insists he’s ‘‘neither a Califor- 
nia jock nor a Harvard intellectual.’’ 


guys. It’s hard to be an individual, and 
I'm definitely that. On the other hand, if 
you're performing for them, you're al- 
lowed to be an individual, and they'll 
even like you for it. Now I get along well 
with everyone, and I'll tell you, I’m en- 
joying football more than I ever did in 
the Ivy League or in high school.” 


Pat McInally grew up in Orange 
County, Calif., with two sisters and 
twin brothers. His father, an insurance 
agent, pushed athletics and his mother 
pushed academics, which Pat said left 
him ‘‘just a little off center.” 

‘*IT was confused though, because 
high school is a situation in which you 
live with potential, and I’ve always been 
a little late realizing mine—you know, a 
step or two behind the times.”’ He 
laughed and pointed to his Mickey 
Mouse T-shirt. ‘*Like this. How far be- 
hind am I with this? I could never find 
one to fit me, so my mother finally made 
one for me. Ha. Anyway, high school 
was frustrating for me.” 

As he remembered it, “In Orange 
County, athletes weren't supposed to 
get good grades or play the guitar. I was 
a high school quarterback who played 
because they needed me, that was all. I 
was tall and could throw a ball 80 yards. 
I was a damn good quarterback, but 
most of my honors were in basketball. I 
really wanted a scholarship. But my 
mom kept pitching Harvard; to this day 
she’s a little embarrassed that I play pro 
football. Fortunately, I had friends 
ahead of me who said the jock life at 
USC and UCLA wasn’t all it was 
cracked up to be.” 

Well, what else is new in America? 
Yet we don’t all have coaches from a 
half-hundred gilded campuses dragging 
us through minutely programmed tours. 
After McInally visited some big jock 
powerhouses (the closest thing to a Club 
Med week our colleges offer), Harvard 
was ‘‘a real eye-opener.” 

MclInally became increasingly enthu- 
siastic in recounting the adventure. 
“The Harvard basketball coach picked 
me upat the airport,’’ he said, ‘“but after 
that I had three days on my own. It was 
incredible. I stayed with three black 
guys; I had never even talked to a black 
before. One night, I was sleeping on the 
floor in their dorm when this girl stepped 
on me. . . turns out, one guy had three 
different girls in his room on three dif- 
ferent nights. I’d never seen anything 
like it. Then I'd walk across Harvard 
Yard. . . it would be raining, all those 
people with long hair... . You'd think I 
would have hated it, but I loved it. I 
really did. There was just no other place 
fornme ei. 

He majored in American history and 
did independent study in French Im- 
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pressionism. And minored in football, 
which did not gain him acceptance in 
Harvard Yard. 

“I'll give you an example of what it 
was like,’’ he said. ‘I was going witha 
New York City girl whose father was 
the founder of the Juilliard String Quar- 
tet. Now in California they would have 
said, ‘Boy, is she ever lucky.’ But at 
Harvard people said, ‘What on earth is 
she doing with him?’ Eventually I 
proved myself academically, but even 
that wasn’t easy. I was scared some of 
the profs would be prejudiced against 
me. But after a while I fell in step with 
the Harvard system, and it was great, 
lunching with profs who had written the 
books my older sister had studied in col- 
lege.”’ 

It’s just as well the profs did not hold 
MclInally’s football talents against him, 
because they were trumpeted up and 
down the eastern press—despite the 
lack of Harvard publicity handouts. 
“*You’ve never seen newspaper COV- 
erage like I got,’’ he said. ““Even guys 
from Southern Cal didn’t get the ink I 
did. I know that—no matter what I do— 
I'll never get anything like it again.” 

He did very well indeed. In the Brown 
game his junior year, for example, he 
caught 13 passes and was named Asso- 
ciated Press Lineman of the Week. 
Against Penn that year, with Harvard 
trailing 28-27 and only 90 seconds left to 
play, McInally leaped near the goal line, 
batted a pass with one hand, pulled the 
ball down with his other hand and fell 
into the end zone with his tenth recep- 
tion of the day—as well as the winning 
touchdown. In the final game of his col- 
lege career, against Yale, he caught one 
touchdown pass, threw a 46-yard com- 
pletion on a fleaflicker to set up another 
TD and caught three clutch passes ona 
95-yard drive in the closing minutes that 
gave Harvard a 20-16 victory. 

MclInally’s extraordinary record over 
three years (108 catches for 15 touch- 
downs) permitted him to break Ivy prec- 
edent by participating in four post- 
season all-star games. At the College 
All-Star game camp, MclInally picked 
up a reputation as a Harvard smart-ass. 
He asked one player from Nebraska if 
his school was really an accredited in- 
stitution of higher learning. Another 
time, when a group of Ohio State play- 
ers was comparing the sizes of pro line- 
men, one hollered at McInally, *‘Hey, 
Harvard, what did your line average?” 

‘*About 3.8,’’ McInally casually re- 
plied. 

He prepped for the game against the 
world champion Steelers by reading 
Carmen in the lockerroom, then caught 
a pass on his first play from scrimmage, 
lurched into the end zone and broke his 
left leg. Then his painful, private 


odyssey began. ‘‘I was so lonely my 
first year in Cincinnati,’’ he recalled, 
“that I actually began watching Wel- 
come Back, Kotter and Happy Days 
every Tuesday night while I made tacos 
for myself.’’ There was, to be sure, fe- 
male solace in the night for the wounded 
end, but he preferred New England 
women. 

*‘A woman’s idea of herself is very 
important to me,”’ McInally said, ‘‘and 
those New England women are proof 
positive that you can be bright and 
cocky and still be warm. But I don’t care 
how sharp she is, no woman has the 
right to be a bitch, any more than an 
athlete has the right to be an ass.” 

That is merely a blunt, general Mc- 
Inally opinion. He also has some 
sharply pointed ones. For example: 

Bert Jones, quarterback, Baltimore 
Colts: ‘‘He throws a pretty pass, but 
he’s an ass. Look, if you came back to 
the huddle after killing yourself out 
there. and someone yelled at you for 
missing a block, wouldn't you tell him to 
f--- off? I like Kenny Anderson’s low- 
key approach a helluva lot better.” 

Violence in the NFL: ‘Football is a 
microcosm of society in one very impor- 
tant aspect—the more they try to en- 
force rules, the less control they seem to 
have. And I don’t like a violent game. 
For instance, Reggie Williams made a 


late hiton [Steeler ] Rocky Bleier and 
got away with it. Reggie’s my team- 
mate, but I didn’t like that. Still, there 
are cheap-shot artists at every level—I 
got popped good plenty of times at Har- 
vard, believe me. Lord knows I should 
be bitter about violence—I got mine in 
an intrasquad game here. But a lot of 
this is overdone. I don’t know him, but 
I’ve heard that [Oakland safety] George 
Atkinson is a really good guy. Or take 
[Pittsburgh’s] Mel Blount. He’ssup- 
posed to be the baddest dude in town, 
right? Okay, yesterday there was a run- 
ning play to the right. I was on the oppo- 
site side of the field and not really ex- 
pected to block anybody. So I was going 
along about half-speed, and suddenly 
there was Blount. Let’s face it, he 
caught me cold, and he could have de- 
stroyed me. Instead, he just whispered 
in my helmet, ‘You better get your head 
in the game, man. You’ ve got to concen- 
trate all the time in this league.’ ”’ 

Nobody concentrated harder than 
McInally in the 1977 season finale in 
Houston. He made four catches, includ- 
ing a leaping one-hander for Cincin- 
nati’s only touchdown. But the Bengals 
lost, 21-16, and were eliminated from 
the playoffs. 

MclInally finished the season with a 
reputation as a solid receiver and a top- 
drawer punter; hanging them high, he 


led the NFL in net punting average 
(36.4) and finished third in total average 
(41.8). Even with the return of Isaac 
Curtis in 1978, McInally can expect 
plenty of work from quarterback Ander- 
son—especially after catching vital 
touchdown passes in his last three 
games in 1977. Says Anderson: *‘I like 
the idea of using him at tight end, split 
out a little, in throwing situations. He 
gives you a mighty big target over the 
middle.”’ 

Will all this keep McInally—who’s 
working on his master’s program in art 
history at the University of Cincinnati— 
on the field? You can bet the family 
Degas on it. ‘‘As long as I feel I can 
accomplish what I want off the field and 
continue my education, I see no reason 
why I can’t go on playing,” he said. *‘I 
know I can punt for another 15 years, 
but as a receiver you.can get hurt and 
shorten that life abruptly. Frankly, I’m 
sure that after three or four more years 
as a receiver, I'll go back to being 
strictly a punter again.”’ 

Pat McInally grinned, as muchat him- 
self as anything else, and said, ‘‘You 
know, you really can get caught up in 
this game.”” a 


“To this day my mom’s a little embar- 
rassed that I play pro football,’’ says the 
guitar-playing student of French art. 
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Can Bud 
Wilkinson 
Win in 

the NFL? 


After 14 years away from 

coaching, the college 

football genius stepped 

into the St. Louis Cardinal 
“beehive” and used 

honey-toned rhetoric 

to score with his doubting 

players. But in pro 

ball, sweet talk has yet 

to score on the field 


by MARK GOODMAN 

hen the St. Louis football 
Cardinals’ management an- 
nounced that the team’s 
new coach was Bud Wilkin- 
son—who had not coached anywhere in 
14 years—Cardinal players were stun- 
ned. As wide receiver Mel Gray put it: 
‘The big question is whether we'll have 
a communication gap. Hopefully, we'll 
be able to communicate with him. But 
he hasn’t coached in so long. . . . | won- 
der what he can do for us.” 

Now, on a Sunday morning in May 
during a three-day rookie camp, Wilkin- 
son is seated behind a desk in his Cardi- 
nal office, a cigar between his fingers. 
His assistant coaches are reviewing 
films of the hopefuls who have been 
working out. Wilkinson smiles as the 
voice of offensive backfield coach Pete 
Elliott carries across the hall over the 
whirr of a projector: “‘See how your 
man rotates on that coverage?” 

“It’s going to be a little hectic around 
here this morning,’ Wilkinson says. 
**Why don’t you close the door?”’ Then 
the coach who from 1947 to 1963 at the 
University of Oklahoma produced 139 
regular-season victories and only 27 
losses, winning streaks of 31 and 47 
games (a college record), 14 conference 
championships, six bowl victories and 
36 All-Americas, sat back and commu- 
nicated in his own low-keyed version of 
Churchillian rhetoric: 

‘‘T don’t think anything in football is a 
dramatic breakthrough—everything is a 
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A semi-automatic, direct drive 
turntable for $130 is something most 
people thought was years away. 

But Sony is introducing the PS-T1 
today. Our elevated engineering has 
made the low price possible. 


Direct drive for all the people. 

The popular price of the PS-T1 
means that a lot more people can 
improve their stereo systems—thanks 
to the often:demonstrated advantages 
of direct drive. For the investment of 
only $130, your favorite. record will 
sound better with your same receiver 
and same speakers. 

Our brushless and slotless DC 
servo-controlled motor makes for quick 
start. up, low noise, minimum wow and 
flutter. 


Controlling Seed around 
the turns. 


On this turntable, me ‘ll find a 
magnetic pulse signal coated on the 
platter’s rim. This is tracked by a mag- 
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DIRECT DRIVE. 


netic head that automatically corrects" 
speed error by sending a signal to the 
motor. 


How our arm has evolved. 

A newly designed’’J"’ shaped tone- 
arm, made of aluminum, allows for bet- 
ter tracking and less stylus wear. It has 
a counterweight with direct reading 
stylus pressure gauge. 

And we took the pressure off you 
with a safety clutch mechanism—so if 
you accidentally touch the tonearm 
while als cycling, no harm is done. 

he PS -T1 won't sit still for vibra- 
arene it sits on cup-shaped rubber 
feet. 

As you can see, the features on 
this $130 turntable are everything you'd 
expect from a-$200 turntable. The 
reject button, for instance, is front- 


mounted. You Can operate it with the 
dust cover closed. Speed can be 
adjusted, and an illuminated strobe 
guarantees that 3314 won't be 33%. 

And the style is as advanced as 
the technology. 

So if you've been thinking of 
replacing your system, table that idea. 
Instead, spend $130 for a direct drive 
turntable that will improve the health of 
your stereo system. And your personal 
economic system, too. 


SONY. 


PNA cael al 


Manufacturers suggested list price. 
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Bud Wilkinson 


mutation. I don’t think there’s anything 
being done now that hasn't been done 
before. The patterns of offense and de- 
fense are ina constantly changing cycle. 
It’s almost like women’s fashions. 
When someone comes up with a defense 
that is successful against the types of 
offenses being used, then the offense 
comes to recognize this and changes to 
accommodate, and so on down the line. 
It’s still a question of defenses and of- 
fenses and matching talent, and it comes 


.down to 62 to 65 snaps a game. You get 


that many snaps of the ball to beat their 
defense, and they get that many snaps to 
beat your defense. Your signal code has 
maybe 5,000 variations, so which ones 
you decide to use week after week are 
the key. That's why we spend all those 
hours looking at film. What you are ulti- 
mately trying to do each week is to come 
up with something that is sound, yet un- 
familiar.” 

Since giving up coaching in 1963, Wil- 
kinson has done color commentary on 
college football games for ABC-TV, run 
for the U.S. Senate from Oklahoma 
(and nearly beat the incumbent, Fred 
Harris), directed the President’s Coun- 
cil on Physical Fitness, served as a spe- 
cial consultant to President Nixon and 
as director of two other enterprises, 
Lifetime Sports Foundation and Public 
Employees Benefit Service Corp. 

But Wilkinson missed the clap of 
pads, the camaraderie of the locker- 
room, the din of battle. So, in a move 
that astonished the football world, 61- 
year-old Wilkinson last March accepted 
owner Bill Bidwill’s offer of a four-year 
contract to assume the post vacated by 
Don Coryell in one of the messiest fir- 
ings of recent National Football League 
history. Next month, Wilkinson will 
lead into combat the chronically trou- 
bled, wildly unpredictable St. Louis 
Cardinals, the team that in 1977 de- 
feated the Super Bow] champion Dallas 
Cowboys and lost to the nearly winless 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers. 

‘The man is walking into a beehive,” 
says the Cardinals’ All-National Con- 
ference center, Tom Banks, *‘and I just 
don’t know how he’s gonna be able to 
handle it.” 

Why? Why put a lifelong reputation 
on the line? 

“There are certain elements in sports 
that cannot be duplicated elsewhere,” 
Wilkinson calmly says. “If you’ ve ever 
been around an athletic team in any 
sport, you understand the human rela- 
tionships that evolve, the intensity of 
experience, the fascination with the 
game itself. Anyone who’s ever been in- 
volved understands and shares this con- 
viction. I'd like to experience all this 
again.’ He pauses. *‘I think it’s going to 
be a lot of fun.” 


Fun? There are college coaches who 
have moved onto the pros and found the 
experience less than antic. Ex-Stanford 
coach John Ralston led the 1976 Denver 
Broncos to their best record in 17 years 
and his players ran him out of town. Ex- 
North Carolina State coach Lou Holtz 
left the New York Jets after one season 
in a slough of despondency and went to 
the University of Arkansas. Dan Devine 
left the University of Missouri for Green 
Bay, where grumpy fans poisoned his 
dog. Devine’s at Notre Dame now. 

Wilkinson considers a moment. **! 
don’t think it’s a fair assessment to say 
that college coaches don’t fare well in 
professional ball. Look, all coaches 
started out in school. Some just didn’t 
spend a lot of time coaching there.’ He 
pulls on his cigar, then smiles wryly. “‘If 
you'll recall, Paul Brown was relatively 
successful. I’m under no illusion about 
the NFL and how tough it will be. Pro- 
fessional football is different from the 
college game. The execution is more so- 
phisticated and the athletes remarkably 
talented. It’s amuch higher level of skill 


Wilkinson is 
sincere, forthright 
—and abstract 
as all getout 


and excellence. But football hasn't 
really changed. Oh, the players are 
much bigger and faster today, but they 
all are, so that difference balances out.” 

That’s all well and good, but 14 years! 
Think on that. . . 1963 seems to belong 
in the Late Iron Age. Wilkinson may be 
a football genius, but that is a long time 
to be without a clipboard and a play- 
book. *‘I don’t really feel that ve been 
that far away from football,’ he an- 
swers evenly. **[Ex-Michigan State 
coach] Duffy Daugherty and I have been 
running our Coach of the Year clinics 
for 22 years. My friends are football 
people. I’ve done football commentary 
on television. Other than the fact that I 
haven't actually been coaching pro foot- 
ball, I feel ve maintained close contact 
with the game.”’ : 

His cigar slowly describes arcs in the 
air. Nothing, nothing ruffles him, not 
even the prospect of facing the New 
Athlete. **I don’t agree with the premise 
that the athlete has changed,” he says. 
“Now, there has been constant social 
change. Obviously, Vietnam had a tre- 
mendous impact on our young people, 
especially at the college level. These 
were intelligent youngsters who saw 
that a system which allowed them to go 
to school while others had to go and 


fight was suspect. But I don’t think the 
athlete has changed at all. If he didn’t 
have the same skill, desire and dis- 
cipline, he simply wouldn't be here at 
this level.” 

Whew! After an interview with Wil- 
kinson, I begin to appreciate what gen- 
erations of war correspondents must 
have felt in press briefings with magnifi- 
cent statesmen-generals who sought to 
win them over by sheer forensic force 
without, as they say, disseminating any 
hard information. Wilkinson is sincere, 
forthright—and abstract as all getout. 
He deals in carefully programmed ab- 
stractions that are designed to make no 
waves. Virtually all his interviews (mine 
included) after taking over the job wind 
up reading almost verbatim like his 
press releases. Yet more than one ob- 
server has noted that Wilkinson will not 
be able to get by in the NFL on grandil- 
oquence alone. To wax poetical about 
the impact of Vietnam on young people, 
and then conclude that the athlete 
hasn’t changed at all, doesn’t begin to 
explain how to deal with **Dr. Doom.” 

That would be John Barefield, the 
Cardinals’ second-round draft choice, a 
6-foot-2, 224-pound linebacker from 
Texas A&I. He arrived at camp one af- 
ternoon, announced his nickname and 
explained to anyone who cared to listen 
why he wore a quarter in his left ear. **I 
am the 25th wonder of the world. 
You've heard of the seven wonders of 
the world? Well, I figure that maybe I’m 
not eight or nine but I must be at least 
25.’° He then turned to a group of 
youngsters watching the workout and 
told them, *‘You'’re talking to the one 
and only Dr. Doom.”’ He proceeded to 
improvise, with eerie accuracy, a dia- 
logue between Muhammad Ali and 
Howard Cosell. 

Later Tom Bettis, Wilkinson’s new 
defensive coordinator, asked Doom: 
“Can you jump, Johnny?” 

**To the clouds and stars,’ the good 
doctor replied. 

“You might jump higher without that 
quarter in your ear,’ Bettis said. 

Later I sat down with Doom in the 
dressing room. He talked at me fora few 
minutes, then suddenly asked, **What 
you written down there?’’ When I 
showed him my notes he grabbed the 
pages, crumpled them without a trace of 
hostility, grinned at me and said, 
“Okay, now let’s really talk."’ So I 
asked him what he thought of Wilkin- 
son. 

**From being familiar with him,”’ 
Doom replied, “I would have to say 
he’s a helluva a coach—no, put down 
he’s a great coach. It’s a privilege even 
to play under him, now that I’ve got the 
chance. He told us at the beginning of 
rookie camp that everyone would get an 


equal chance to show his ability, and he 
kept to that. He told us he wasn’t inter- 
ested in anything but winning, and he 
makes you believe it.”’ 

The moral of that story is that today’s 
athlete is capable of displaying per- 
mutations of personality that no coach 
could have dreamed of in another day— 
and that this is a phenomenon that Bud 
Wilkinson can handle with his custom- 
ary aplomb. Faced with any question re- 
garding race, hair, dress, lifestyle, poli- 
tics, whatever, Wilkinson is fond of 
quoting the late Red Sanders of UCLA: 
‘Tm prejudiced against people who 
cannot block and tackle.” 

Flaky rookies are one matter; worried 
veterans are another. In 1963 if athletes 
had reservations about management de- 
cisions, especially decisions of this 
magnitude, they kept them in the lock- 
erroom or their favorite hangout. Not 
today. Many of the Cardinals, still reel- 
ing from last season’s disasters, were 
flabbergasted when owner Bidwill—not 
a player favorite to begin with—hired a 
coach so remote from the NFL and the 
complexities of their current situation. 
And Mel Gray, like so many of the vet- 
erans on the team’s offense, was pulling 
for the popular offensive line coach, Jim 
Hanifan, to get the job. ‘““We were ex- 
pecting someone we knew and could re- 
late to,’’ Gray says. ‘“Now it’s going to 
be a different environment for the play- 
ers.” 

Even more vocal was center Tom 
Banks who, when he heard the news, 
told St. Louis sportswriter Tom Barn- 
idge: ‘‘I haven’t heard his name men- 
tioned for any coaching position in ten 
years. I know him as a TV com- 
mentator, a personality. He and Chris 
Schenkel laugh a lot and make a nice 
pair on television. . . . Buta pro coach? 
It’s a shock. Somebody completely out 
of the blue. One of the weirdest things 
I’ve ever seen. There is no logic. In- 
sanity prevails. Hopefully, something 
good will come out of it.”” 


It must be noted that Banks has been | 


trying to bait management into trading 
him for some time—as it traded guard 
Conrad Dobler, as it traded wide re- 
ceiver Ike Harris, as it did not get to 
trade Terry Metcalf who, in his desper- 
ation to get out of St. Louis, jumped to 
the Toronto Argonauts of the Canadian 
Football League. Not a happy team, the 
Cardinals. The problems? Money, poor 
player-management relations, organiza- 
tional breakdown. 

Wilkinson puffs thoughtfully on his 
cigar and waves the problems away with 
the smoke. ‘‘I don’t think that St. Louis 
had any more problems than other 
teams had,”’ he insists. “‘They did have 
a debilitating series of injuries. If your 
best people are hurt, especially on de- 


fense, then you're in trouble. Also, once 
you know you’re not going to be in the 
playoffs, then you have a self-evident 
problem: How well you're going to be 
able to motivate yourself to play the rest 
of the season. 

“‘As for the money issue, I will not be 
involved in any direct negotiations with 
the players. Anyway, people tend to ex- 
aggerate that problem. After all, nobody 
is ever satisfied with what he is being 
paid. You just put that behind you and 
try to play your best. If this affects a 
player to the point where he can’t con- 
centrate, then you have a problem, but 
that needn’t be the case.” 

But it was the case with the Cardinals, 
a topflight ballclub that was sailing to- 
ward the playoffs with six straight vic- 
tories last season, only to drop its final 
four games and wind up the season in 
chaos. Wilkinson sounds vague on the 
subject, but he knows what’s been going 
on; he just won’t air dirty laundry in 
public. The first thing Wilkinson did 
when he took over in March was to build 
a staff. He kept Hanifan and quar- 


Fer a ee 
“Bud's got the 
softest touch...he 
may be the ultimate 
velvet hammer” 


terback coach Harry Gilmer and per- 
suaded former Oklahoma aide and 
Miami athletic director Pete Elliott to 
tutor the offensive backfield. Wilkinson 
did his best sales job on Bettis, the man 
who designed Hank Stram’s deadly de- 
fenses at Kansas City nine years ago 
and who suffered through last season as 
interim coach for the Chiefs. *‘I was go- 
ing to bow out,’’ Bettis says, ‘‘but Bud 
convinced me that the challenge just 
wasn’t there in private industry. He isa 
super guy and a man who knows how to 
win. 

Next, Wilkinson called in Banks and 
disenchanted fullback Jim Otis for long, 
private talks. He did the same with cor- 
nerback Roger Wehrli, the only All-Pro 
on the Cardinals’ leaky defensive unit. 
And Wilkinson had four sessions with 
Dan Dierdorf, the perennial All-Pro 
tackle and, along with quarterback Jim 
Hart, the acknowledged team leader. 
Dierdorf and I sat down over beers in a 
restaurant in St. Louis, and he told me 
the grim Cardinal story. 

‘*Like most of the guys on the team, I 
heard about Wilkinson’s hiring on the 
radio. I was less than excited. We felt 
that we had gone through a couple of 
real tough months. First we lost four ina 
row, then Coryell left, then nothing hap- 


pened for a couple of months. The situa- 
tion deteriorated day by day. Every- 
body was on a downslide. We hit rock 
bottom. 

“So when Bud was named, it was 
something of a shock—we didn’t know 
what to think. The obvious negatives 
came to mind: Why? Does he just want a 
last fling? Then you meet the guy, and 
everyone is impressed. He’s one of the 
most dominating individuals I’ve ever 
met, without even trying to be. He’s got 
the softest touch; when it comes to deal- 
ing with people, he may be the ultimate 
velvet hammer. I have to think, even 
before we take the field, that he was just 
a great choice for us.”’ 

Dierdorf drains his beer and orders 
up. “As I said, this was a team that was 
disintegrating all over the place. Guys 
were coming in every day complaining, 
and every complaint further jeopard- 
ized the cohesiveness of the team. You 
see, our basic problem is that a lot of 
players were openly critical of manage- 
ment. But you can’t discuss something 
like that with Bidwill. He’s shy. He’ll 
walk past a player and look down rather 
than say hello. Take Metcalf’s case. The 
fans were down on him—that shouldn’t 
get to you, but it got to Terry—and if 
Bidwill had just called him in once and 
told him not to worry, Terry could have 
pulled out of it. But Bidwill didn’t. Or 
take John Zook. We got him from At- 
lanta in 1976 and in two years Bidwill 
has never met him. 

“This is where Wilkinson will be a 
maturing influence. When he took over 
he said, ‘Hey, let’s take two steps back 
and talk about it before everyone blows 
his cool.’ He can take the pressure off 
player-management relationships. He 
can be the buffer that will allow us to 
forget about these things and get offto a 
new start. You can bet he’s going to get 
into Bidwill’s office if it’s needed.” 
Dierdorf grins. ‘‘Fact is, I’m not sure 
Bidwill hasn’t got more than he bar- 
gained for.’’ 

More beers arrive. A few people stop 
and say hello and ask for autographs, 
and Dierdorf trades wisecracks. Then I 
recount the story of my interview with 
rookie Barefield. 

“Dr. Doom, huh?’’ Dierdorf rolls his 
eyes upward. ‘‘That’s all we need 
around here, a guy with a quarter in his 
ear. Look,”’ he says earnestly, ‘‘foot- 
ball players are a lot more mature than 
people generally give us credit for. After 
all, there are 1,500 guys in the NFL who 
don’t wear quarters in their ears. And if 
you're going to be a successful coach in 
this league, you have to deal with play- 
ers as mature men. This is something 
that Wilkinson is great at. Every time I 
leave his office, I feel better about the 
future of this team.” 
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Bud Wilkinson 


Dierdorf ponders a moment. ‘‘The 
thing I really like about him is his eager- 
ness to have the older players come in 
and talk seriously. He solicits input 
from us, wants to know what he can do 
to improve things. He’s interested in 
what you have to say. Now, I don’t pre- 
tend to know nearly as much about foot- 
ball as he does. Hell, he and Paul Brown 
have been the game’s great modern in- 
novators. The 3-4 defense? Wilkinson 
devised that at Oklahoma 20-odd years 
ago. 

‘*Finally,’’ Dierdorf says, ‘‘he’s go- 
ing to give us the discipline we need. 
You just can’t play football without it. I 
suspect he’ll lay down the rules once in 
summer camp, and then we’ll never 
hear about them again. But I’m also sure 
that it wouldn’t be pleasant to get called 
on his carpet. I loved Don Coryell—he 
was the greatest thing to hit St. Louis in 
years. Because of him, we were the 
most attractive draw in pro football in 
1974 and ’75. But he will never go down 
in history as one of the game’s great dis- 
ciplinarians. He gave too much respon- 
sibility to some players. He trusted 
people too much. It was too easy for 
players to take advantage of him. He 
just about completely lost control, and 
this team collapsed.”’ 

Dierdorf leans back in his chair. 
“Wilkinson is the perfect choice to rem- 
edy this. It’s not that I’m in awe of him, 
but’’—Dierdorf laughs—‘‘well, maybe 
I am in awe of him.” 

Wilkinson, in his methodical, even- 
handed fashion, is winning over his dis- 
gruntled players one by one. Jim Hart, a 
quarterback who can’t run, and fear- 
fully aware that Wilkinson invented the 
ground-game oriented split-T offense, 
“thought it was a joke at first.’’ But Wil- 
kinson reassured Hart that he would not 
be diving to his death off-tackle. ‘‘Now 
that I know it’s for real,’’ Hart said after 
his meeting, ‘I’m happy. It was like 
meeting a legend.” 

When Banks emerged from his meet- 
ing, he astonished reporters by reciting 
the new litany: “‘I was really impressed 
by Wilkinson. He’s very personable, a 
very strong type of guy. Banks later 
said, ‘‘I think a head coaching job isn’t 
so much coaching as it is organization, 
motivation and communication. Wilkin- 
son seems to have all those things.”’ 

As a final illustration of Wilkinson’s 
powers of beguilement, there is the tick- 
lish case of Jim Otis, the bruising full- 
back who gained 1,900-plus yards over 
the 1975 and ’76 seasons, then played 
out his option last year because he spent 
most of the season sitting on the bench. 
Otis lived in St. Louis and was deeply 
involved in business there, but he was 
ready to sell his services on the open 
market. 


Relaxing in the Breckenridge Hotel 
bar across the street from Busch Sta- 
dium, Otis recalls, *‘After spending two 
hours with Wilkinson, I realized I was 
talking to quite a guy. You can’t help 
being won over by his winning attitude. 
Bud told me that he needed me, that 
football is a game of first downs. The 
last time I really heard that was from 
Woody Hayes at Ohio State. Sure 
enough, I signed back on—even though 
I had an attractive offer from another 
team. The reason was that I’ve played 
this game for eight years, and when our 
conversation was over, I felt like my ca- 
reer was beginning all over again.”’ 

Just then Bobby Bell, a Cardinal de- 
fensive end, walks over to say hello. He 
has not yet met Wilkinson. 

“Will I like him?’ he asks Otis. 

‘‘Damn right you will,’’ Otis replies. 

“I don’t know, man,”’ says Bell, a 
former member of the Detroit Lions. 
‘This is my fourth coach in eight years. 
We'll just see.”’ 

“lm putting my name on the line for 
this,’’ Otis says. ‘*You’ll like him.”’ 


J 
Jim Otis after two 
hours with Bud: “I 
felt my career was 

beginning again” 


These are curious phrases from hard- 
ened—and in some cases, dis- 
illusioned—professionals. But that is 
the kind of quiet fervor that Bud Wilkin- 
son inspires. Among the remaining 
questions though: Can Wilkinson still 
generate that same passion in himself? 

“Oh, yes,”’ he assures me. “‘That’s 
what life is all about. If you can play 
every play on defense as if you’re four 
points ahead with 30 seconds to go and 
it’s fourth-and-one, then you’ve done a 
good job of coaching.” 

Offensively, Wilkinson has little to 
worry about. The Cardinals, behind Jim 
Hart, have been and will remain a pass- 
ing team. ‘‘You don’t replace a Terry 
Metcalf easily,’ Wilkinson sighs, but 
swift backs such as Wayne Morris, 
Jerry Latin and George Franklin have 
shown promise. Jim Otis is certain to 
see more work. As one Cardinal official 
delicately put it (all criticisms of the 
Coryell system are studiously avoided 
in the St. Louis camp): ‘‘Our offense 
won't be as impatient this year.”’ It 
won't have to be; the new rule changes 
governing offensive pass blocking and 
the bump-and-run defense should pro- 
tect Hart and allow Mel Gray to roam 
the opposition’s deep secondary unmo- 
lested. Also, even with the loss of Dob- 


ler (who will probably be replaced by 
Keith Wortman), the Cardinals’ interior 
line, anchored by Banks and Dierdorf, 
is among the strongest in the NFC. 

Defensively, the 1977 Cardinals were 
capable of surrendering 42 points an af- 
ternoon to the Pottstown Firebirds. Wil- 
kinson intends to install his ‘‘Okie’’ 3-4 
defense. The Cardinal defense, under 
Tom Bettis, will undergo a philosophi- 
cal reversal, shifting from the old con- 
straining hit-and-read format to a more 
freewheeling aggressive style reminis- 
cent of Larry Wilson’s kamikaze days 
of the 60s. The team will also take bet- 
ter advantage of the freelance talents of 
stone-killers such as defensive end John 
Zook and Tim Kearney, a blossoming 
middle linebacker. 

The Wilkinson orthodoxy empha- 
sizing kicking and defense was reflected 
in the 1978 draft. First choice was Ar- 
kansas placekicker-punter Steve Little, 
who will kick a field goal from the far 
bank of the Mississippi before his play- 
ing days are done. The next three 
choices included two defensive backs 
and a linebacker. Says assistant director 
of operations Larry Wilson: *‘The local 
writers haven’t thought much of our re- 
cent drafts. This is the first year in a 
while they haven’t jumped all over us.”’ 

The shimmering, elusive question re- 
mains: Can Wilkinson inspire the Cardi- 
nals past such teams as the Washington 
Redskins and the Dallas Cowboys? It 
has been noted that he showed signs of 
slippage toward the end of his Okla- 
homa days. (His teams lost six straight 
games to Texas.) 

It takes alot more to motivate today’s 
enlightened free spirits than it did to stir 
slavishly devoted collegians two dec- 
ades ago. So far Wilkinson seems to 
have won over his fidgety Cardinals by 
telling each player what he most wants 
to hear. He tells Jim Hart that he will not 
have to move three feet either way from 
the pocket, that the pass will remain the 
key to the Cardinal attack. He tells Jim 
Otis that football is a game of first 
downs, that his brand of three-yards- 
and-a-cloud-of-polyester will be re- 
quired. He tells his few defensive stal- 
warts that he will provide them with the 
personnel and leadership to build a first- 
rate unit. The players are optimistic, but 
they have been burned before. In the 
end, they will demand results on the 
field, not homilies in the coach’s office. 

Wilkinson tamps out his cigar and 
walks out onto the brilliant green turf, 
where he will labor once again in the 
game he loves. One of the kids who has 
been watching the morning workout 
shyly approaches him and says, **‘I hope 
you win the Super Bowl.”’ 

Bud Wilkinson smiles. *‘I hope so 
too,’ he says. *‘I hope so intensely.” 
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The Ryan Express 


pitcher’s mound is an unimpos- 
ing slope of dirt rising only six 
inches above the level of the 
baseball field. But put a major- 
league pitcher on that mound and it sud- 
denly becomes a mountain. To the hit- 
ter, the pitcher resembles Zeus hurling a 
thunderbolt. And that’s an average ma- 
jor-league pitcher. Imagine what it must 
be like to look up there and see Nolan 
Ryan winding up in his scarlet-and-blue 
trimmed California Angels uniform, his 
left leg tucked high against his chest, his 
right arm swooping down as his right leg 
thrusts off the rubber, his fastball hiss- 
ing toward the plate—a fastball that has 
been timed at 100.9 miles an hour, the 
fastest ever recorded. To the best hit- 
ters in the American League that fast- 
ball is a blur. But it’s more than the blur 
ofa baseball. It’s the blur ofa weapon. 

“If he hits you with it, you’re dead,” 
says New York Yankee Reggie Jack- 
son. 

“*He once threw me one that just ex- 
ploded,’’ says Minnesota Twin Rod 
Carew. 

Carew, baseball’s best hitter, is an ex- 
pert observer of Ryan’s overpowering 
fastball; the Angel pitcher has struck 
out Carew more often than any other 
batter—28 times in 80 official at-bats. ‘‘I 
think you'll find,’’ Ryan says, ‘‘that Rod 
either strikes out against me or gets a 
base hit.”’ 

Ryan’s fastball thuds into the 
catcher’s glove with a smack heard all 
over the ballpark. Strike three. Or 
maybe ball four. At the rate he’s going, 
Nolan Ryan will break Walter John- 
son’s major-league career record of 
3,508 strikeouts in 1981—and will break 
Early Wynn’s record of 1,775 bases on 
balls in 1980. Ryan wants to pitch a re- 
cord fifth no-hitter, but just once he 
wants to get through nine innings with- 
out walking a batter. 

Not that Ryan is crazy wild, like he 
was with the New York Mets early in his 
career, or like Sandy Koufax was before 
he found control. In five of the last six 
seasons, Ryan has led the American 
League in strikeouts—and has also led 
in walks five seasons. This combination 
may not be all that harmful. When a fast- 
ball pitcher has a reputation for wild- 
ness, many batters consider a quick 
strikeout safer than a slow walk. 

“‘Just by the way they walk up to the 
plate,’ Ryan says, ‘‘I can tell if they’re 
scared.” 

Mostly they're scared. Because even 
though Ryan’s fastball is not always in 
the strike zone, it is in the twilight zone 
of most batters’ fear of the ball. That’s 
why Nolan Ryan is special. Unique 


Nolan Ryan is closing on 
major-league records 
for career strikeouts and 
walks. His unpredictable 
100.9 mph fastball 
causes batters, such as 
Bobby Bonds, to say, 
“He's the only pitcher 
capable of throwing a 
no-hitter every time out” 


by DAVE ANDERSON 


really. Yet he’s not baseball’s best 
pitcher. 

Before the current season began, his 
career won-lost record was only slightly 
above .500 at 141-132, including 112-94 
with the Angels over six years. And he’s 
not even the Angels’ best pitcher. Left- 
hander Frank Tanana is. But for one 
game or one pitch, there’s nobody up on 
that mound like Nolan Ryan. 

‘‘He’s the only pitcher in the game,”’ 
says Bobby Bonds of the Texas 
Rangers, “‘capable of throwing a no-hit- 
ter every time out.” 

Nolan Ryan is 6 feet 2, 195 pounds 
and 31 years old, a pitcher of stature 
with an opportunity to be a pitcher of 
history. “‘I think I can pitch four or five 
more years if I stay healthy. And if I can 
pitch that long, there are a lot of things 
maybe I can do. I would like to get that 
fifth no-hitter. . . [which would break 
the record of four he now shares with 
Koufax]. I'd like to strike out 20 batters 
ina game atleast once. . . [which would 
break the nine-inning record of 19 he 
now shares with Cincinnati Red Tom 
Seaver and the Phillies’ Steve Carlton ]. 
And Id like to get a lot more strike- 
outs—as many as possible. 

“T don’t have that burning love of 
pitching like Tom Seaver does,’ Ryan 
acknowledges. ‘‘That’s what makes 
him the pitcher he is, but I think I’m 
probably as gifted as any pitcher who 
ever lived.” 

But that gift is only temporary, as it is 


for every pitcher. Ryan is racing for 
those records while his gift lasts. 

Other pitchers wrap their gift in cot- 
ton. Tom Seaver won't sleep on his 
pitching arm, won’t carry luggage with 
it. But Ryan doesn’t pamper the arm 
that throws the fastest fastball and 
snaps off the crackling curveball. ‘‘I 
used to worry about my arm going 
bad,” Ryan says. ‘‘But now I don’t. 
When it goes, it goes.” 

It has already begun to go. In late 1975 
he needed bone-chip surgery on his el- 
bow. Last year he developed a golfball- 
sized knot on his forearm that prevented 
him from throwing. his curveball and 
kept him from his third 20-victory sea- 
son. Some pitchers move into the bull- 
pen when their arms go. But Ryan 
doesn’t see that move in his future. 
“Relief pitching doesn’t interest me,”’ 
he says. ‘‘That takes a special makeup. I 
don’t think I have that type of arm. I 
don’t think I'd be effective without a 
fastball.” 

He is the fastball pitcher of his era, 
but he doesn’t have the flair that other 
fastball pitchers have had. He has never 
been a World Series dramatist like 
Sandy Koufax, or a New York tourist 
attraction like Tom Seaver, or a teenage 
prodigy like Bob Feller, or a flake like 
Dizzy Dean, or a grouch like Lefty 
Grove, or involved in beanball battles 
like. Don Drysdale. 

Of all the famous fastball pitchers, 
Ryan’s manner most resembles that of 
Walter Johnson, whose fastball in- 
timidated himself as much as it did the 
batters he faced. 

Johnson. always professed to worry 
about hitting batters. Ryan doesn’t ac- 
knowledge worrying but he does say, ‘‘I 
don’t believe in throwing at the upper 
body. I pitch inside quite a bit, but the 
older I get, the less I pitch inside.” 
Johnson had a country background in 
Kansas and California before being dis- 
covered in Idaho where he pitched 
when not digging holes for telephone 
poles. Ryan grew up in Alvin, Tex., 
where his father, an oil-company super- 
visor with six children, made extra 
money by getting up every morning at 
one o'clock and delivering the Houston 
Post. 

“I rolled papers for my father from 
second grade through high school,” 
Ryan remembers. ‘*My father’s dedica- 
tion to that extra income taught me the 
pride of doing all you can.” 

Even the Ryan and Johnson nick- 
names have the same ring—‘The Ryan 
Express’? and “‘The Big Train’’—but 
Johnson was a better pitcher with better 
control. From 1907 through 1927, he 
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had 416 victories, a career earned-run 
average of 2.17 and 113 shutouts with 
Washington Senator teams that were 
seldom in the pennant race. And he had 
a deep pride in his fastball, as all fastball 
pitchers do. Not long after Bob Feller 
joined the Cleveland Indians four dec- 
ades ago, the then retired Johnson 
watched him pitch. 

**He’s mighty fast,” Johnson said. 
**He smokes the ball.” 

‘‘Is he faster than you were?” some- 
body asked Johnson. 

**No,”’ he replied slowly, ““he isn’t as 
fast as I was.” 

Feller felt the same way when Ryan's 
fastball was timed in 1974 at 100.9 mph, 
compared to Feller’s recorded best of 
98.6 mph. Feller alluded to the sophis- 
ticated timing devices now available, 
saying, ‘I’m not quibbling, mind you, 
but comparing the way we were timed is 
like comparing apples and oranges.” 

And when the next fastball pitcher ar- 
rives, Ryan surely will be asked if the 
kid is as fast as he was. “I don’t know 


what I'll say because I don’t know how 
fast the kid will be,’ Ryan says, “*but 
I'll say this about my fastball—if I can 
make my pitch, I can get ‘em out.” 
Ryan’s statistics certainly bear out 
that statement. He not only holds the 
major-league season record for strike- 
outs with 383 in 1973, but with 367, 341, 
329 and 327 strikeouts in four other sea- 
sons, he has five of the eight highest 
one-season totals ever. (Koufax, Rube 
Waddell and Feller share the other 
three.) Entering this season, Ryan’s av- 
erage of 9.77 strikeouts per nine innings 
was the highest in history. (Koufax av- 
eraged 9.27, Feller 6.07, Johnson 5.33.) 
But those numbers don’t win the na- 
tional recognition they deserve. One 
reason is that the Angels are always 
playing in the Dodgers’ shadow. **To 
give you an idea,’ Ryan said early this 
season, “‘we haven't been on the TV 
game of the week for two years.” 
That identity problem would be 
solved if the Angels were to win the 
American League West this season. 


Then they would be a playoff team and 
possibly a World Series team. Nolan 
Ryan might even emerge as a celebrity. 
But not for long. He’s not the type for 
the gossip columns. He’s too home- 
spun, too quiet, too private. More than 
anything else, he’s too uncomfortable 
with controversy. When he snubbed his 
selection to the American League All- 
Star team last year as a replacement for 
sore-armed Frank Tanana, Ryan was 
annoyed because he thought he de- 
served to be on the original staff named 
by All-Star manager Billy Martin. But 
instead of keeping the ruckus alive in 
the papers, Ryan told newsmen, “I’m 
taking my family to the beach.” 

**He doesn’t even like the beach,” his 
wife Ruth said. 

Ryan also would have preferred to 
continue working with three days’ rest 
between starts this season rather than 
the four days ordered to preserve Tan- 
ana’s arm. But Ryan didn’t contest the 
decision. That's not his style. He’s not 
after headlines. 

“I don’t consider myselfa celebrity.” 
he says. “I hate it when I go somewhere 
and somebody will introduce me with, 
‘This is Nolan Ryan Who’s Thrown 
Four No-Hitters’ like that was my 
whole name. I enjoy recognition but I 
don’t crave it.” 

That was obvious one night in March 
when he strolled into the Airport Inn 
restaurant outside El Centro, Calif., the 
Imperial Valley farm town near the 
Mexican border where the Angels were 
lodged during the early days of spring 
training. ‘‘Table for Ryan,’ he told the 
hostess. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Ryan,” the hostess, a 
young brunette, replied with hardly a 
glance at the man who is surely one of 
the most handsome in baseball. “Right 
this way, please.” 

The waitress, a young blond, did not 
seem to recognize him either. Neither 
did anybody at the other tables, not 
even any of the dozen teenage girls en- 
joying a birthday party. When they left, 
a group of noisy auto-racing drivers ar- 
rived from a county fair across the 
street. In the commotion, Nolan Ryan 
seemed to blend into the potted palms. 

*‘T-prefer it this way,” he said over a 
beer after his steak. ** Life is a lot easier 
this way.” 

He had driven over in a Chevrolet sta- 
tion wagon. No luxury cars for him. At 
the new home where he and his wife and 
their three small children live during the 
off-season on 80 wooded acres outside 
Alvin, Tex., he also has two pickup 
trucks and a jeep. ‘‘When we drive into 


After Ryan hit Red Sox Doug Griffin’s 
head in 1974, the pitcher realized the 
damage his inside fastball could do. 


town,” Ruth says, ‘‘we take the new 
pickup.’ Their lifestyle in California is 
equally modest. They spend the season 
in a serene white-brick ranch home in 
Villa Park, not far from Anaheim Sta- 
dium. *“‘We can go almost anywhere 
without that constant recognition,”” 
Ruth says. “‘That’s nice.” 

One night in spring training, nobody 
recognized Nolan Ryan even when he 
jacked up Angel trainer Freddy Fred- 
erico’s car in the motel parking lot and 
removed the wheels. The next morning 
Frederico started his car and wondered 
why it wouldn't move. Peeking from be- 
hind the drapes in his room, Ryan was 
roaring. Such practical jokes are not 
common with Ryan, and neither are pre- 
dictions. But he has quietly promised a 
fifth no-hitter to 71-year-old George 
Goodale, the Angels’ film coordinator. 

Midway through the 1973 season, 
Goodale began putting together a 40- 
minute show titled The Nolan Ryan 
Story for TV sale. The show contained 
film of Ryan’s two 1973 no-hitters (over 
Kansas City on May 15 and Detroit on 
July 15). Shortly after the film was com- 
pleted, Ryan was sitting in the Angels’ 
lockerroom at Anaheim Stadium on a 
Saturday night in late September, 1974. 

“Now that the film is finished, don’t 
do anything spectacular tonight,”’ 
Goodale jokingly told him. 

“Don’t worry, I feel terrible,” Ryan 
replied with a grin. **But is it all right if] 
pitch a shutout?” 

Goodale assured him that would be 
acceptable. Ryan then shut out the Min- 
nesota Twins 4-0—with his third no-hit- 
ter. Afterwards, realizing that the TV 
show suddenly was outdated, Ryan ap- 
proached Goodale and said, **I’m sorry, 
George.’ The unfinished Nolan Ryan 
Story videotape has remained in Good- 
ale’s office ever since. 

“But after the fifth no-hitter.” Ryan 
keeps telling him, “‘you can update it 
and sell it.”” 

The fifth no-hitter. Ryan’s friend Sea- 
ver has pitched one no-hitter. And 
before this season began, Ryan had five 
one-hitters, 11 two-hitters and 22 three- 
hitters. He pitched his sixth one-hitter 
May 5 against the Indians. But long be- 
fore Duane Kuiper’s sixth-inning single 
inside the third-base line, Ryan knew he 
was working on a no-hitter. 

“I'm usually aware as early as the 
third inning now,” he says. **My first 
no-hitter it didn’t cross my mind that 
early. But once you've thrown one, it 
crosses your mind.” 

Just as his fastball crosses the batters’ 
minds from the first pitch. Just as his 
reputation crosses the minds of all the 
other fastball pitchers. His latest chal- 
lenger is Rich (Goose) Gossage, the big 
righthander in the Yankees’ bullpen. 
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IN 1962, when the government explored 
our limestone cave as a bomb shelter, they 
came up with a dud. 


What they found, was a spring of iron-free 
water that we use for making Jack Daniel’. 
Of course, it made the cave too damp for 
storing food. And too 
cold for storing people. 
According to the govern- 


CHARCOAL 
ment, our kind of cave MELLOWED 
made a terrible bomb peop 
shelter. But according to ( 
our friends, it helps make BY DROP 


a perfect sippin’ whiskey. 


Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 


Nolan Ryan 


‘Gossage is fast,” agrees Sparky An- 


derson, the Reds’ manager, ““but not 
that fast. Ryan’s Ryan.”’ But recently 
Fran Healy, the former Yankee catcher 
who used to warm up Gossage, was 
talking about those two pitchers. 
‘Goose,’ said Healy, “throws as hard 
as Ryan.” : 

Perhaps—but Gossage, whose fast- 
ball has been timed at 99 mph, has yet to 
beat Ryan’s recorded speed. 

**You ever catch Ryan?’ Healy was 
asked. 

“Yeah, I caught him,”’ Healy replied 
with a laugh. **I caught him right here in 
the ribs. Talk about fear of the ball. I 
wasn’t trying to jump sideways. I was 
jumping back toward the backstop, to 
get away from the ball. Fear of the ball. 
That’s what Ryan does to you.” 

For a pitcher, instilling that fear is the 
primary psychology. But still, Ryan 
does not flaunt that fear. ““There’s only 
one guy I’ve ever thrown at,”” he con- 
fesses. ‘Rick Miller.’’ Miller is with the 
Angels now, a 30-year-old outfielder 
who was with the Boston Red Sox for 
six seasons. In a 1973 game at Anaheim 
several Red Sox players were heckling 
Ryan from the dugout. “I saw Miller on 
the steps,’ Ryan recalls. **It sounded to 
me like he was doing most of the yell- 
ing. 

Miller's next time up, Ryan, some- 
what frustrated with the Angels trailing 


6-3 in the ninth, aimed at him. “The first _ 


three pitches he got away from,’ Ryan 
says.’ Butthe fourthgot himintheribs.”” 

‘*T was on the steps but I hadn't been 
yelling at him,” Miller says now. *“My 


voice doesn’t carry anyway. But when | 


“went up to hit, I could see he was giving 


me the hard stare. I was mad as hell 
about him hitting me at the time because 
I hadn’t been yelling at him.” 

‘*Since he joined us,’* Ryan says, 
“Rick hasn't mentioned it to me, but 
everybody else has.” 

:Ryan’s most memorable victim was 
Doug Griffin, then a Red Sox second 
baseman. In a 1974 game at Fenway 
Park, he squared around to bunt. 
Ryan’s inside pitch “rode in’’ on him, 
smashing into the left side of Griffin's 
head, just below his batting helmet. Un- 
conscious, he was carried offthe field on 
a stretcher. He regained consciousness 
in the lockerroom, but a severe con- 
cussion kept him on the disabled list for 
two months. 

‘The next day I read where Doug had 
a couple of kids,’ Ryan says now. 
‘‘That’s when it dawned on me what it 
can mean to hit a guy even when you're 
not trying to.” 

Griffin was never quite the same after 
that beaning. His decline led the Red 
Sox to acquire Denny Doyle from the 
Angels to play second base in 1975 and, 
ironically, to obtain Jerry Remy from 
the Angels last winter as Doyle’s suc- 
cessor. Remy had been one of Ryan's 
closest friends among the Angels. 

‘Pitching to Jerry now,”’ he con- 
cedes, ‘I know I can’t be as competitive 
against him as, say, against Yaz.” 

Ryan remembers Carl Yastrzemskias 
the spoiler in “‘the most overpowering 
game I’ve ever pitched—more so than 
any of my no-hitters.’* On July 9, 1972 at 
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Fenway Park, Ryan opened by walking 
Tommy Harper. With one out Yaz “hit 
a curveball up the middle for a single,” 
but then Ryan struck out Reggie Smith 
and Rico Petrocelli to end the inning. 
Ryan finished his one-hitter by retiring 
the last 26 consecutive batters. He had 
17 strikeouts, including eight in succes- 
sion for an American League record. In 
the second inning he struck out the side 
on nine pitches, equaling the major- 
league record shared by Lefty Grove, 
Bob Gibson and Koufax, who did it 
twice. 

In Ryan’s classic duels with Carew— 
the best hitter against the best strikeout 
pitcher—80 at-bats, the six-time A.L. 
batting champion had 24 hits for a .300 
average. *‘I walk up there swinging the 
bat,’’ Carew says. “I’m not afraid of 
getting hit by the ball. Lots of guys take 
Nolan’s pitches but I’m always *swing- 
ing.” 

“Rod's the best hitter [ve ever 
seen,’ Ryan says. **He has a balance 
with the bat, a control that nobody else 
has. It’s like the bat is part of him. I 
really enjoy pitching to him—except ina 
situation where he can beat me.” 

But he has never dared to tell Carew 
what pitches he would throw, as he has 
challenged free-swinging Reggie Jack- 
son and Dick Allen with fastballs. Jack- 
son was with the Oakland A’s when 
Ryan summoned Ellie Rodriguez, then 
the Angels’ catcher, to the mound. 

“Tell him,’ Ryan said, **nothing but 
fastballs.”* 

Ryan remembers Jackson lining out 
that time and walking the next time. 
Later that season he informed Allen that 
only fastballs were coming and the 
White Sox first baseman replied, *“*Let’s 
get it on.’ Allen hit a soft fly to right 
field. As he passed one of the Angels 
between innings, Allen said: “Tell him 
he got me that time.” 

Recalling those duels, Ryan says, “‘I 
didn’t strike them out, which speaks for 
them as hitters. You can’t throw fast- 
balls by hitters that good, especially 
when they know what's coming.” But 
not many hitters are that good, which is 
why his strikeouts keep adding up. 

With a career total of 2,515 by late 
May. Ryan stood IIth on the all-time 
strikeout list. Only three active pitchers 
ranked ahead of him: Gaylord Perry 
with 2,882; Mickey Lolich 2,805 and 
Tom Seaver 2,591. And at his age, 
‘Ryan, who has averaged 322 strikeouts 
in each of his last six years, needs only a 
few more years to overtake them—and 
Walter Johnson. 

Ifthe Ryan Expressruns thatlong. 


Ryan says he doesn’t haye a ‘*‘burning 
loye of pitching,’’ but does believe he’s 
‘*as gifted as any pitcher who ever lived.” 
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Gulf introduces amotor oil good for 12 months or 15,000 miles, 
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The stop that keeps America going. 


From left, Whitey Ford, Billy Martin, 
Duke Snider and Johnny Podres discuss 
the 1955 World Series, in which the 
Dodgers beat the Yankees and pitcher 
Podres (being lifted by catcher Roy 
Campanella, at left) was the MVP. 
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The way it was 


by STU BLACK 


or nearly an hour now, Duke Sni- 

der has been sipping Scotch in a 

Las Vegas lounge, occasionally 

talking about his current life as a 
broadcaster for the Montreal Expos, 
but mostly recalling his former life as an 
outfielder for the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
The names flow from him as from a 
1950s boxscore, a remembrance of the 
old Dodger stars—Jackie Robinson, Gil 
Hodges, Pee Wee Reese, Roy Camp- 
anella—and of rival Giants—Willie 
Mays, Sal Maglie, Eddie Stanky, Alvin 
Dark. **There was nothing ever like the 
Brooklyn Dodgers against the New 
York Giants,’’ Snider is saying. ‘‘We 
were enemies. We would do anything 
needed to win a ballgame. If it meant 
trying to cut a man’s legs out ona double 
play, if it meant going out to try and de- 
stroy him, we would do it. The pitchers 
threw at each other and they threw at 


Sports memories of the 
past give dimension 
to events of the present, 
as this visit with such 


former stars as Duke Snider 


and Whitey Ford and 
Lenny Moore makes 
abundantly clear 


the hitters. It was very fierce, com- 
petitive baseball back then.”’ 

Snider pauses, reflecting on the in- 
tensity of the game in the °50s. *‘It was 
so competitive that in a World Series 
against the Yankees one time, after Sal 
Maglie had joined us on the Dodgers, he 
threw at Hank Bauer during his first-in- 
ning warmups, before he ever threw a 


pitch in the game. Maglie is warming up 
and Bauer’s just off to the side of home 
plate taking practice swings, trying to 
time him. On the fourth warmup pitch, 
Maglie knocks him down. Bauer jumps 
up and yells, ‘You sonofabitch,’ and 
Maglie yells back, “You time me when 
you get in that batter’s box. You don’t 
time me here.’ *’ 


Nostalgia. Roots. Touchstones. 
Trying to define what we are by remem- 
bering what we were. In sports, as else- 
where—and for some of us even more 
than elsewhere—memories of the past 
give dimension to events of the present. 
Sports nostalgia does more than remind 
us, through word or film, of athletic ex- 
cellence or the footnotes to it. For those 
who played, nostalgia renews the 
glories of their times. For those who 
merely watched, nostalgia also brings 
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The way it was 


back feelings of younger years, and it 
connects the generations; sports is 
Great-Grandpa handing Ty Cobb to 
Grandpa, who hands Babe Ruth to Pop, 
who hands Joe DiMaggio to me, who 
one day will bequeath Willie Mays to 
my own kid. And for several years now, 
the needs of players and onlookers alike 
have been served by a remarkably well- 
done television show, The Way It Was. 
Duke Snider is in Las Vegas to appear 
on this show. 

The Way It Was confirms traditions 
and celebrates history. By bringing out 
athletes to witness on film, and then talk 
about, the great moments they helped 
create, the show observes both the 
spectacle and the humanity of sports. 
Presenting such classic encounters as 
the final Dodger-Giant playoff game of 
1951, with Ralph Branca and Bobby 
Thomson on hand to relive it, the series 
has attracted a steady audience, first on 
public TV and now on commercial sta- 
tions through independent syndication. 
In 1969 Tom Seaver said that God is a 
Met fan who has an apartment in New 
York City. If God indeed is a sports fan, 
He watches The Way It Was. 

The Way It Was is the brainchild of 
Gerry Gross, a 52-year-old with an en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of sports. In a 
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Las Vegas casino one night, this knowl- 
edge is challenged by Curt Gowdy, the 
program’s announcer. Stating that there 
is a question he’s never heard answered 
correctly, Gowdy asks, ““Who is the 
only man to pitch to both Babe Ruth and 
Mickey Mantle?”’ 

‘*Al Benton,”’ says Gross. 

‘**You’re the only person who ever got 
that,’’ Gowdy says in astonishment. 
‘**How’d you get it?” 

“It’s my business,’ says Gross. 

Gross has built his business through 
sports trivia. Now the head of his own 
California production company and ex- 
ecutive producer of the The Way It Was, 
Gross previously was based in New 
York, where he says he worked on 
many sports and talk shows, “‘produc- 
ing 44 shows a week at one time. Then, 
after a day’s work, I’d go into Toots 
Shor’s saloon and find Considine, Don 
Ameche, Joe DiMaggio, Red Smith and 
Tommy Henrich there, and we'd get 
into trivia contests. I realized this was a 
great idea for a sports show. So we 
started Sports Challenge. The form was 
simple. Two teams of famous sports 
stars answering questions. After the 
tapings, we'd sit down for bull sessions 
and I’d hear great stories. I knew if I 
could get these stars to tell those inside 


stories on the air, stories of exactly the 
way it was. during great events—with 
film of the events—it would be a great 


» show.” 


It is the storytelling that gives The 
Way It Was its dimension. Each show is 
a reunion, really, and all reunions are 
shaped by “‘the stories’ —the shared 
reminiscences, the new revelations. In 
front of the TV cameras in Las Vegas 
there will be three such small reunions: 
Duke Snider and Johnny Podres of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers will relive the 1955 
World Series. with Billy Martin and 
Whitey Ford of the New York Yankees; 
Tom Matte and Lenny Moore of the 
Baltimore Colts will join Don Chandler 
and Jim Taylor of the Green Bay Pack- 
ers in a show on the 1965 NFL Western 
Conference title playoff; Fred Lynn, 
Rick Burleson, Joe Morgan and Sparky 
Anderson will review the 1975 World 
Series between the Boston Red Sox and 
the Cincinnati Reds. But a larger, more 
interesting reunion will take place back- 
stage, in a lounge called ‘‘the Green 
Room.”’ There all these athletes will 
gather under the care of a private bar- 
keep. The stories told in this room will 
contain more bite. And as so often hap- 
pens when people get together to bridge 
great gaps of time, somebody will reveal 


RELIEVES 
JOCK ITGH 


Chafing, Rash and Other 
Srncying Groin Irritations. 


Itching? Chafing? Rash? Get fast relief 
with Cruex, the leading Jock Itch product 
in America. Cruex soothes. Relieves. 
And it’s medicated to fight the causes of 
Jock Itch. Use Cruex aerosol or squeeze 
powder for easiest application, or new 
formula Cruex cream for more concen- 
trated medication. Get Cruex. There’s 
nothing like it for Jock Itch. 


Pharmacraft Consumer Products ©1978 6 Penwut Corporation 


This full size deck chair 
Is in that small carrying bag! 


Latch on to THE CHAIR, a two-in-one wonder that goes with you anywhere. It’s your 
personal retreat! And your movable companion. Take it to the beach, on a picnic, to a park 
in your own backyard—wherever the need might arise for rest, relaxation and even 

shade from the sun if you wish. It gives you that great feeling of privacy—in your 
own get-a-way hideaway! 
THE CHAIR can assume numerous positions from full reclining 
to upright sitting. Take a gander at the super side pocket to hold 
cold drinks, glasses, paperbacks, a small radio—whatever! 
A colorful beauty, it folds easily into a handy, small carrying 
bag that is nicely balanced in the hand and handsome to 
behold. When you want the full size deck chair tucked 
inside, simply unzip the bag and slip out the chair. 
It’s lightweight, and the single unit opens in seconds, 
instantly ready for you to sink into its comfortable goodness. 
And, just open and attach the contrasting umbrella when you 
desire cool shading! 

Sturdily constructed of chromed tubular steel, THE CHAIR will seat 
anyone in the family, from lightweights to heavyweights. Its neat boldness in 
design and function makes THE CHAIR strongly masculine and yet women 
go for its big, cozy comfort, too. The strong, color- fast seat and back is 
washable cotton duck. 

THE CHAIR weighs just 8 pounds, and it’s only 25 inches long. 
Choose THE CHAIR in a bag in blue with yellow umbrella; green with 
yellow; or, beige with tan. 

Great to give or get anytime. NOW! Just $39.99 plus $3.00 
for postage and handling. You must be fully satisfied, or return it 
for a refund. Send check or M.O. to THE CHARTER GUILD, 
1419 West Fifth Street, Wilton, Iowa 52778. 
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[ THE CHARTER GUILD, Dept. 849 
1419 West Fifth Street 
Wilton, lowa 52778 


Please send_____ (quantity) THE CHAIR 
with umbrella in a bag in (check colors) 
CJ blue with yellow 

CO) green with yellow 

UO beige with tan 

@ $39.99 plus $3.00 P&H each. (Add 
sales tax, N.Y. and lowa.) Here is my 
check or money order in the amount of 
$ . |am sure that | will be pleased 
but, if not, thanks for letting me know 
that it may be returned for a refund. 
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Address 
City. 
States = = Zip 


Monroe makes this pledge 
to gain your allegiance. 


Felt in 60 days you don't 


agree four Radial-Matic® 

shock absorbers give you 
the best ride you ever had, 
Wile )ac@lomiullmaslec@cmiaciaal 
no charge, with any 
comparably priced shocks” 


It’s one thing to make a great 
shock absorber like our new 
Radial-Matic. But it’s a whole 
different ballgame to back it 
with a revolutionary pledge 
like the one above. 

You see, we’re making this 
pledge because we’re sure 
our Radial-Matic shocks can 
give you the most comfortable 
ride you’ve ever had. And for 
good reason. Radial-Matic is 
the first shock to combine five 


proven ride control features in 
a single shock: A one and 
three-sixteenth inch bore. 
Nine-sixteenth inch rod. Full 
displacement piston. Nylon 
piston skirt. And larger re- 
serve tube. Together they add 
up to a ride that’s so com- 
fortable, you won’t believe it 
until you try it. 

A ride that great adds up to 
a whole lot of customer satis- 
faction. And that’s the reason 


you owe it to yourself to try a 
set of Radial-Matics on your 
car. When you do, we’re 
confident 
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will 
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Monroe Auto Equipment Genntco 
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The way it was 


hard realities about the life and times 
that the others are remembering with 
laughter. 


It is early afternoon in the Green 
Room, and the center of attention is a 
table dominated by Ford, Martin and 
Duke Snider. Taping has just been com- 
pleted on the 1955 World Series show, 
with the others scheduled for produc- 
tion later. For Gross, co-producer Dick 
Enberg, announcer Gowdy and 25-year- 
old director Gary Brown, this will be a 
weary day, with tapings running from 9 
in the morning until 9 at-night. But for 
the old Dodger and Yankee ballplayers, 
work is over. They are now reminiscing 
purely for fun. 

“Yeah, I got into a few hassles with 
Charlie Dressen,”’ Snider is saying. He 
is referring to the man who managed the 
Dodgers in the early “50s. ‘‘I guess the 
one I remember best was the creamed 
cauliflower incident. Charlie was just 
like Captain Queeg. All he needed was 
steel balls. 

“We were signing for our meals on 
the road then, and someone went 75 
cents over the limit by ordering creamed 
cauliflower ala carte. So Dressen imme- 
diately called a team meeting. I figured, 
why have a major showdown over such 
a minor thing? So I told Charlie to forget 
about the cauliflower. I hadn’t been the 
guy who ordered it, but I said he could 
put it on my tab. I figured that would end 
it. Instead, Dressen jumps up and starts 
screaming, “You think you're running 
this ballclub? I’m the manager.’ ”° 

Whitey Ford moves in: *‘The year 
they had the All-Star game in San Fran- 
cisco, I guess it was 1961, me and 
Mickey [Mantle] went from the Yan- 
kees. When we got out there, Giants 
owner Horace Stoneham says we can 
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The former great Colt running back Lenny Moore (above) offered moving recollections 
of his late friend, “‘Big Daddy”’ Lipscomb, who died under mysterious circumstances. 
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Here’s a new wallet that lets you show people who you are 
with a flourish. A neat window displays your picture I.D. 
or driver’s license—and there’s plenty of room for cash, 
credit cards, photos—whatever. A contemporary wallet 
with the flair for design you’d expect from Rolfs. Perfect 
for the man who wants to carry himself in style. 


ROLFS. .. it shows you care. 


West Bend, WI 53095. Available at fine stores throughout the USA and Canada. 77 
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The way it was 


comet is country club if we want to 
play s golf. We accept, then decide 
to hay ome fun. So we start charging 
thing Horace’s account at his club— 
sweat ., balls, greens fees, everything. 


Withe . telling him, we run up $200 on 
his tac.” 

That night, Ford says, Stoneham was 
at a party also attended by some play- 
ers. ‘Mickey and I run into him there,” 
Ford says. ‘I go up to Horace, and he 
has a sly smile on his face. I offer him the 
$200, but he won't take it. Instead he 
says, ‘Let's make it double or nothing. 
If Willie Mays gets a hit off you in the 
All-Star game, I win, and you and 
Mickey owe me $400. If not, we're 
even. 

‘‘T agree. The next day I start for the 
American League and get the first two 
batters out. Then Roberto Clemente 
doubles and up comes Mays. I get two 
quick strikes on him, then really load up 
a spitball, The pitch breaks from above 
the shoulders to his knees. Strike three. 
In centerfield, Mickey is going crazy— 
running in hard, clapping, whooping. I 
could just imagine the announcers in the 
TV booth solemnly pronouncing to 50 
million people what a great competitor 
Mickey is: ‘Look how much he cares in 
the first inning of an All-Star game!’ ~ 

Ford lifts a glass and drains it.** Later, 
in the seventh inning, I meet Willie in 
the clubhouse and he’s puzzled. Willie 
wants to know what Mickey was so 
happy about.” 

**Mickey’s coming to town tonight,” 
Billy Martin says grinning. ‘**We're 
looking forward to that, We’re going out 
to hear some country music.’ This is 
what the athletes have come for. Not 
the fee for appearing on the show, the 
fee is a pittance, but for the chance to 
live it all over again. 

In his good mood, Martin doesn't 
even mind talking about fights he’s had. 
Someone recalls how the Cubs’ Jim 
Brewer hit Martin with a pitch, then suf- 
fered a serious eye injury when Martin 
rushed to the mound and punched him. 
The Cubs’ owner, Phil Wrigley, brought 
a multimillion dollar lawsuit against 
Martin. And how did Martin react to 
that? **1 asked,’ a smiling Martin says 
now, ‘How does Mr. Wrigley want it, 
cash or check?’ ” 

Snider begins his own reminiscence 
of pitchers, specifically the two Dodgers 
who threw hardest. **Sandy Koufax 
was wild when he first came up,’ Snider 
says, ‘but no one was wilder than Rex 
Barney. In 1947 Barney was warming 
up in the Dodger bullpen in Ebbets Field 
and he kept hitting the Gem Razor sign 
behind his catcher, Bruce Edwards. I 
want to tell you, that ball really thudded 
into the wall. After about ten minutes, 
one of the coaches comes down from 


the dugout and asks Edwards how 
Barney is throwing. ‘I'll let you know,’ 
Edwards says, ‘as soon as I catch 
one.” ” 

As Snider, Ford and Martin exchange 
memories, the fourth ballplayer at the 
table, Podres, says nothing. During the 
taping of the show, his athletic exploits 
were the ones that received the most at- 
tention; by pitching the Dodgers to two 
victories in the "55 Series, Podres, at 23, 
brought them their first world cham- 
pionship. But now he is inconspicuous, 
laughing in the right places but mostly 
sipping from a glass that is freshened 
rather frequently. 

Three of these men have remained in 
the major leagues, Martin as a manager, 
Snider as a broadcaster, Ford as acoach 
and:a broadcaster. In the Green Room 
now, wearing bright sportsclothes, Sni- 
der, 51, Martin, 49, and Ford, 49, have 
the look of conventioneers, in the prime 
of success, who have stepped off a 
champagne flight, with a bit of a buzz, to 
frolic in Hawaii. Podres, 45, is a minor- 
league pitching instructor for the Bos- 


eee 
Even before one 
World Series game 
began, Sal Maglie 
threw at a batter 


ton Red Sox. And observing him quietly 
sitting here, in his red cardigan sweater 
and somewhat baggy pants, one is re- 
minded of all those former star athletes 
who regularly sit in small-town saloons, 
enjoying the celebrity as a bartender 
points out their past to reverent visitors. 
Athletes, earlier than other people, 
lose their hopes that “*the best is yet to 
be.’ But most of them understand that 
they have attained, if only briefly, some- 
thing envied, something extraordinary. 
The table begins to crowd. Joe Mor- 
gan has sat down, resplendent in red 
shoes, black pants, blue velvet vest, 
pink shirt and a black sportjacket with 
maroon and white dots. A large gold me- 
dallion swings from his neck. Next to 
him is his manager on the Cincinnati 
Reds, Sparky Anderson, bearing the 
look of a banker with his dark, three- 
piece suit and that distinguishing phys- 
ical characteristic of his—prematurely 
white hair. ‘1 saw Mantle recently,” 
the 43-year-old Anderson tells the table, 
‘and he started kidding me how he was 
older than me and yet I looked years 
older than him. He said I looked nearly 
65 already. I told him that was all right, 
because when he gets to be 65 people 
will say, ‘God, look how Mickey Mantle 
has aged!’ But they'll look at me when 


I'm 65 and say, ‘Isn’t that Sparky An- 
derson remarkable? He looks exactly 
like he did 25 years ago.” 

Curt Gowdy moves off to tape the 
show on the 1965 NFL Western Confer- 
ence playoff game. He leaves with Sni- 
der’s voice trailing him. **This hap- 
pened in the third and last game of the 
62 pennant playoffs against the Gi- 
ants,’ Snider says. *‘We fall behind, 
catch up and take the lead. When we do, 
they take me out of leftfield in the sev- 
enth inning for defense. We're up 4-2 
and I can’t move very well anymore. 
Now it’s the ninth inning, I’m captain of 
the Dodgers and I’m thinking back to 
Bobby Thomson hitting the homer in 
the ninth inning of the last game of the 
1951 playoffs and beating us out of the 
pennant. But everybody else on our 
bench is saying, ‘Ooooh, we're going to 
be in the World Series.’ I’m just stand- 
ing there, saying nothing. I look over to 
my right and there’s Don Drysdale—he 
was our top pitcher in °62—-sitting on the 
bench. I say to him, ‘What in the hell are 
you doing here?’ He says, ‘I’m pitching 
tomorrow against the Yankees.’ So I 
say, ‘F--- tomorrow. Get down to the 
bullpen and start warming up in case we 
need you today.” He says, “No. | asked 
Alston and he said I’m pitching tomor- 
row. He wants me to sit down and relax. 
That’s why I’m not down there.” And I 
said, ‘Hey, there might not even be a 
tomorrow. We only have a two-run 
lead.’ So the Giants make a comeback 
and the next time Drysdale throws a ball 
it’s in Vero Beach the next spring.” 

Off to the side, seated some 20 feet 
away, are Fred Lynn, Rick Burleson 
and their wives. Centerfielder Lynn, at 
25, and shortstop Burleson, at 26, seem 
out of place here. Although they will go 
before the TV cameras to recall the 1975 
World Series, these young people are 
rooted in hopes and dreams of the fu- 
ture, not memories of the past. There 
are some friendly nods between them 
and the men at the crowded table, some 
smiles, some brief hellos. But there are 
no real exchanges, no ribaldry, no sense 
of shared history. 


At approximately 5 p.m. the four 
football players return to the Green 
Room. Ford, Martin, Podres and Snider 
have already left, Snider for his Califor- 
nia home, the other three for the diver- 
sions of Las Vegas. Now the 1975 Reds 
and Red Sox walk toward the sound 
stage to prepare for their show. The 
Green Room is quiet as Gowdy, taking a 
break, reflects on his years of associ- 
ation with The Way It Was. *‘What was 
most surprising to me,” he says, ““was 
the Joe Louis-Billy Conn show we did. I 


(Continued on page 84) 


NOW WITH 
FORTIFIED 
FLAVOR: 


Raleigh Lights has extra Burley tobacco 
in its blend. Rich natural Kentucky 
Burley that puts ‘Fortified Flavor in 
front of the filter so you get more 
satisfying tobacco flavor thru the 
filter. Taste 
how good 
low ‘tar’ 
smoking 
can be, 
only in 
Raleigh 
Lights. 


Good Time Taste 


“Fortitied Flavor’ 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined comes to anoOUblG 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. low ‘tar’smoking. Gift Coupons, too. 


For free Gift Catalog. Call toll-free: (1-800) 626-5510. 
(Ky. residents call toll-free: (1-800) 752-6010.) 


9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Each Print You Get Will Be an Enlargement 


Giant 4”x5” Prints from 110 Film, 4"x5%4” from 35mm. 


Here is an offer you can’t afford to miss! We want to introduce you to our expert 
craftsmanship and Giant Size Color Prints—so much larger than so-called “jum- 
bos.” Just fill in the coupon below, use any envelope, enclose your film with the 
appropriate amount (cash, check, money order or credit card info) and mail today. 
Imagine getting GIANT borderless color enlargements 5x5 inches (126 film) or 4x5 
inches (110 film)! And they are absolutely fabulous—crisp, clear details and color 
that sparkles! Family picture taking is one of the most important things you do. You 
and your children will cherish your photos forever. We feel your memories are special 
and deserve to be processed by people who care about quality. So take advantage 
of our special new customer introductory offer—and get the photos you've dreamed 
of—and never thought possible—delivered via First Class Mail right to your home! 


Compare Size! Compare Quality! Compare Price! 


New! Money Saving Offer, for Sport Readers! . 


™ Trademark Eastman Kodak 


ACTUAL SIZE 


GIANT 5’x9” 


FROM 126 FILM 


The biggest and best photos, ever! 


20 Exp....Only $1.95 


35mm INTRODUCTORY PRICES 
20 Exp. $1.95 24 Exp. $2.35 36 Exp. $3.95 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Our plant features the most modern photo- 
finishing equipment available...and we use 
the finest Kodak™ paper and chemicals. The 
New Extra Extra Bonus is the Size of our pictures 
—and it’s hard to imagine until you see them 
how big they actually are. So send in your film 
Today and see the results yourself! 


Kodak paper. 
\ Foragood look at the times of your life, 
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SPORT IMAGES COLOR FILM SERVICE 


MAIL SPORT IMAGES COLOR FILM SERVICE SM8 
FILM TO: Box B, Newport Beach, CA. 92660 


PLEASE 
PRINT 
Name 


OFFER EXPIRES 
December 15, 1978 


Address 


City—__— State Zip. 
Liability: In accepting film for processing or printing, SPORT IMAGES assumes no liability beyond cost of replacement film of a like type and size. 


FILM NO. AMT. 
SIZE Exe SS sENCE 


Add 40¢ for Postage and Handling. 


Offer Limited to New Customers 


To give as many people as possible the opportunity of 
trying our unique service, we must limit this special 
new customer introductory offer to one roll per 
household...one time only! Any additional rolls 
from repeat customers sent with this ad must be re- 
turned COD at regular low prices. Thank you. 
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Most men know they’re not getting enough ex- 
ercise to keep their bodies in shape. 


Ten years as a fitness coach has taught me one 
important fact: most men will not stick with a 
training program long enough for it to do them 
any good, unless the training is fast, easy and 
shows results right away. 


Bullworker gets a top score on all three counts: 


—it’s fast: each exercise takes only 7 seconds 
and the complete workout can be done in about 
five minutes 


—it’s easy: any man between 15 and 65 in good 
general health can perform the full program 
without getting tired 


—you see your results right from the very first 
day on the built-in Power- 
meter gauge. After two to 
three weeks of regular 


; Fitness is 
/my business 


/ | RECOMMEND BULLWORKER’ 
BECAUSE IT’S FAST, IT’S EASY 


AND IT REALLY WORKS! 


Bob Breton says “| earn my living by keeping top executives in peak 
physical shape. My clients insist on maximum results with minimum 
time and effort. | recommend Bullworker because it's fast, 

it's easy and it really works." 


want to. What’s more since Bullworker training 
is progressive, you perform better each time. 
Yet the training always seems easy since with 
every workout your strength increases by about 
1% —that’s an increase of up to 50% in just 
three months, and I’ve seen many men go on 
to double and even triple their strength. For my 
money, Bullworker is the most advanced home 
trainer on the market. | use it and recommend 
it to any man who wants to get back in top 
shape fast. 


For free details about Bullworker Fitness Train- 
ing, recommended by fitness experts, cham- 
pion athletes and nearly two million enthusiastic 
users the world around, mail coupon for FREE 
BOOKLET today. No obligation, no salesman 
will visit. 


BULLWORKER SERVICE, 201 Lincoln Bivd., P.O. Box 20, Middlesex, N.J. 08846 251 
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Frodo — Gollum 
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. HOBBIT 


$5.95 + 75¢ postage 


and handling each. 
Texas residents add 
5% sales tax. Specify 
character, color, size. 
Send cash, check or 
money order — 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
HOBBIT HOUSE 


P.O, BOX 12875 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75225 
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PILOTS GLASSES 


These 
precision 
Flight 
Glasses are now 
available to the public & 
for only $9.95. Ifyou could buy ~ 
them elsewhere. they would probably cost you over S20 

Handcrafted. these glasses feature hardened metal 
frames (in your choice of gold or silver) impact-resistant 
polished glas= lenses. -.nd selective ray-screening 
capabilities (a must fo; pilots. great for you) 

Your satistection is quaranteed. If you don t find that your 
new Flight Glassesare worth more than $9.95. simply mail 
themback within 10 days Your money will be returned 

To order. sendcheck or money order (include $1 00 for 
postage and handling) to Precision Optics Dept 22 
P.O Box 14206, Atlanta. GA. 30324. (Please specity gold or 
silver frames.) SPECIAL Order now and get TWOPAIR for 
only $18 plus one dollar handling charge 
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learn ACCOUNTING at home 


ILearm about careers in Accounting, 

1 Bookkeeping, Tax Returns. Send for INCLUDED 
FREE “ACCOUNTING CAREER KIT.” w 
1 Veterans benefits. 
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BOOKJNORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ACCouMTING, Dept. TAQ78 
Tecredited Member, Katioeal Heme Study Cxeact + 4500 Campus Dr., Newport Beach, CA. 92663 ! 
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starts giving you results that you feel 
and your friends will! notice. Big, 
useful muscles. Gain pounds in weight bY 
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address for my 32-page 
book—FREE. 
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JA Autosuggestion. Box 24-PT. Olympia. Washington 
HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Free Illustrated Details: Powers 
12015 Sherman Road. North Hollywood, CA 91605 
OF INTEREST TO MEN 
“BEAUTIFUL SPANISH GIRLS”. Information 
Box 454. Nestor. CA 92053. 
PERSONAL — MISCELLANEOUS 
ARE YOU LONELY? Descriptions. photographs. Men. Women 
$1.00. S.A.S.E. Ladysmith. Box 5686CA. Lighthouse Point. Fla 
33064. ee - 
CONFIDENTIAL INTRODUCTIONS. Write: Golden West Club 
Box 765-D. San Fernando. CA 91340. = * 
LONELY? LOVE IS BETTER! J & L Enterprises. Rt 1. Cedar 
Springs, Ml_ 49319 - = =o 
DECENT RELIABLE BEAUTIFUL GALS for dating, [riendship Free 
details. photos World. Box SPO. San Diego. CA 92103 
LONELY? FOTO-ALBUM, Marty Box 312. Bridge Sta- 
tion. Niagara Falls, 14305 USA 


Introductions 


new era, 
new service, 


“new” USO 


Support your “new” USO 
through the United Way 
or local USO campaign. 


UNITED SERVICE 
i ORGANIZATIONS, INC 


237 East 52nd Street 
New York, New York 10022 
(212) 644-1550 


Sport Goes Shopping... 


Look ’n listen! 

Hey, wow! Tune in on this mini Rolls Royce 
with a built-in radio for a “joy ride” in smooth 
listening! Replica of famous Rolls Royce 
Phantom lI, it sports real rubber tires and wire 
spoke wheels. All metalized body 9%4"x3 V4". 
Solid state radio operates on battery (in- 
cluded). $12.95 plus $2 p&h. Electronics In- 
ternational, Dept. TREP-4, 210 S. Des- 
plaines St., Chicago, IL 60606. 
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Your autograph, please! 
“Celebrity signatures!” bath sheet or bath 
towel is sensational with velour on one side 
and loop terry on the other. Send a (separate) 
clear signature to be embroidered in a super- 
size replica. Terrific in he-man colors of navy, 
sable, cognac or champagne. 36x70" bath 
sheet, $29.98. For 25x50” bath towel, 
$14.98. Add $1 p&h each. Vernon, Dept. 
S8PE, 510 S. Fulton, Mt. Vernon, NY 10550. 


Italian boccie balls 
Now, you can enjoy lawn bowling—the na- 
tional game of Italy. These boccie balls pro- 
vide fun for the entire family. You don’t even 
need a special playing surface—play boccie 
right in your own backyard! Get the guys to- 
gether and go for fun! Balls come in handy 
carry case with complete instructions. $7.98 
plus $1.50 p&h. Harriet Carter, Dept. 
S-98183, Plymouth Meeting, PA 19462. 
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Heroes, adventurers, slick engines 
and broken down jalopies, dreams of 
glory... you'll find everything in the 
history of the automobile. 

It started over two centuries ago 
with the “steam wagon” chugging 
along at 2 miles per hour to today’s jet 
engine cars exceeding 200 MPH. It's 
an adventure which concerns all of us 
and well worth discovering. 

Auto Rally Cards will make this ad- 
venture come alive for you through a 
thousand pictures and fascinating com- 
ments. 

On the front of each card you will 
find a superb color photograph, a clear 
diagram or an historic picture which 
illustrates the beauty of the bodies, the 
chassis and interior, the motors, the 
races, the historic events and person- 
alities are all excitingly presented. On 
the back you will discover the facts: 
the who, why, how, where and when. 
The exciting stories, the legends giving 
you the inside track. 

Little by little you will assemble a 
personal encyclopedia on the cars and 
Motorcycles of the world and every- 
thing that pertains to them. Auto Rally 
Cards are as colorful as a magazine. 
Your Auto Rally Cards are as reliable 
and as up to date as an encyclopedia. 
They will put all the information you 
need right at your fingertips. The clear 


The champions of today 
and yesterday, the inventors, the 
makers, the engineers, the body 
builders, the promoters... 


Circuits, rallies, trial 

races, records, etc... . 
From the oldies and the 
Classics to the dream cars of the 
future: sports cars, family cars, 


utomobile. 
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filing system was conceived for just 
that purpose! 


Return the gift coupon and we'll send 
you the complete starting kit described 
above. And so that you'll be able to get 
an even better idea of the beauty and 
value of Auto Rally Cards, we'll en- 
close FREE a second complete set of 
cards—all without any purchase obli- 
gation whatsoever! 

lf after examining it all you are not 
satisfied that you want to start collect- 
ing Auto Rally Cards, you simply return 
everything and your dollar will be 
promptly refunded. Otherwise you get 
to keep it all: *TWO Sets of Auto Rally 
Cards “the filing case “all the filing 
cards you need and all accessories— 
for just ONE dollar. Yes, everything— 
worth over $9.00—is yours for only 
$1.00, and you'll then receive—for just 
as long as you wish—new Auto Rally 
Cards at about monthly intervals under 
the convenient subscription plan de- 
scribed in the gift coupon below. And, 
you're free to cancel your subscription 
any time, simply by writing. 

Send in your Gift Coupon today. 
There's no purchase obligation. 

Auto Rally Cards A Product of Cards of Knowledge 
201 Lincoln Bivd., Middlesex, N.J. 08846 
© Margrace 1978 


racers ... they are all here... 

Engines, suspen- 
sions, bodies, maintenance and 
equipment...a whole new world 
to discover... 


Super highways of the 
future, pollution and safety... all 
problems that come alive for you 
on Auto Rally Cards. 


49a" x 47%" A a DR 


fees FREE GIFT COUFON ) 


the filing box and 
all the accessories. 


Each 
card measures 


Auto Rally Cards, 201 Lincoln Blvd., Dept. R290 
P.0. Box B, Middlesex, NJ 08846 


Please send me your introductory gift of the FREE filing case 
with all index cards and accessories, along with my first complete 
set of 24 Auto Rally Cards for just $1.00. Also include an extra 
set of 24 Auto Rally Cards FREE as my bonus for promptness. 
If not delighted I'll just return everything within 10 days and get 
my dollar back. But if | decide to keep this introductory shipment, 
you may then send me on approval new sets of Auto Rally Cards 
as they become available at about monthly intervals, one set each 
the next two months and three sets per shipment thereafter. 
For the new sets | decide to keep, | need pay only the low sub- 
scribers price of $1.98 per set of 24 cards (plus P&H). 
| am free to ask you in writing, at any time, to terminate my 
subscription. 
(] | SAVE COD CHARGES, enclosed $1.00—Dept. R290 
(1! shall pay postman $1.00 plus COD—Dept. R290C 


Name.. : : he tee se ii 
please print clearly 

AGUS)... casctnesS\ ceceseeesereeeee Apt, No. 

Glty:4 chr: 

State. Zip 


CANADA: send in coupon for servicing directly from Toronto. 
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The way it was 


(Continued from page 78) 


had always heard that Conn was a slick 
talker. But Louis was the witty one. 
Conn asked him, ‘Hey, Joe, why didn’t 
you let me have your title for six 
months?’ Louis answered, ‘You 
couldn’t even hold it for 13 rounds.” ”” 

All the athletes today played beyond 
the time of Louis and Conn, but never- 
theless, they span three generations. An 
athletic generation tends to last a dec- 
ade, and with events from 1955, 1965 
and 1975 being taped in Las Vegas, 
three such generations are on hand. 
They have common bonds but clear dif- 
ferences, too—differences in attitude as 
well as appearance. Young, trim, still in 
their playing prime and already possess- 
ing wealth that athletes of earlier eras 
never dreamed of, Lynn and Morgan, in 
particular, epitomize the slick, busi- 
nesslike athletes of today. Snider, Mar- 
tin, Ford and Podres, who bear signs of 
age in their faces and personal expe- 
riences from the years of four-figure ma- 
jor-league salaries, speak to the coarser, 
more raucous days of professional 
sports; they made it into the 1960s as 
players but their emotional roots never 
set there. But the football players—still 
in excellent physical shape, with youth- 
ful countenance—comfortably bridge 
two worlds. Coming to stardom in the 
°60s, when the NFL made its great 
growth, they experienced the rough- 
hewn life as well as the throb of new- 
found financial power. Not only is there 
imminent enthusiasm in their memories 
of the game, but one senses unspoken 
self-congratulation at having partici- 
pated in the rise of a major diversion in 
American life. 

The 1965 Western Conference title 
game that these football players have 
just relived on The Way It Was featured 
excellence in the running of Packer full- 
back Jim Taylor and the running and re- 
ceiving of Colt halfback Lenny Moore. 
But the main figures were the Packers’ 
Don Chandler and the Colts’ Tom 
Matte. Because of injuries to team- 
mates, Matte, a halfback, had to play 
quarterback and did it surprisingly well, 
even though so unfamiliar with the posi- 
tion he had to wear a wristband with the 
plays written on it. He had the Colts in 
the lead by three points when, at the end 
of the fourth quarter, Packer 
placekicker Chandler attempted a field 
goal. The ball appeared to veer wide, 
but the officials called it good. The Pack- 
ers then went on to win in overtime. In 
the NFL title game, the Packers beat the 
Eastern Conference champs, the Cleve- 
land Browns. 

For the taping of The Way It Was, 
Matte, who is now a football broad- 
caster himself. brought along a prop. 


When game films showed the question- 
able field goal, he reached into a paper 
bag and presented Chandler with a min- 
jature goalpost, commemorative, Matte 
suggested, of the one the officials must 
have perceived. One upright on Matte’s 
goalpost ran straight into the air. The 
other started straight, then suddenly 
made a right angle—to accommodate a 
wide kick. 

Now, in the Green Room, it is Lenny 
Moore’s turn for serious memory. He is 
recalling a former Colt teammate, Eu- 
gene ‘‘Big Daddy”’ Lipscomb. Six feet 6 
and 285 pounds, Big Daddy played de- 
fensive tackle—and lived his life—with 
legendary flair. *“He was so fast,” 
sportswriter Ed Linn once wrote, “‘that 
he could beat almost any halfback in a 
50-yard dash. Generally, two or three 
rival linemen were given the assignment 


- of keeping Big Daddy off the passer. 


The Cleveland Browns usually set four 
men to harass him. One of Lipscomb’s 
favorite tricks was to let a blocker make 
contact with him so that the ball-carrier 
would be encouraged to skirt him. Then 
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Lenny Moore on Big 
Daddy Lipscomb: 
“There's no doubt 


Daddy was murdered” 


he’d flip the blocker away and run down 
the ball-carrier. ‘Where you going, little 
man?’ he'd say, as he clubbed his arms 
around him. ‘This is Big Daddy, and 
once Big Daddy puts the clamp on you, 
you're dead.” *” 

For Big Daddy, Linn wrote, *‘a typi- 
cal breakfast consisted of a dozen eggs 
and a pound of bacon washed down by a 
pint of booze. ‘I’m a B and B man,’ 
Daddy liked to boast. ‘Booze and 
broads.’ And his capacity to handle 
both was one of the wonders of the civ- 
ilized world.” 

Big Daddy was a tough man, who had 
risen from the black ghetto. Nobody 
backed him down. He symbolized a lot 
with his success and strength, including 
the 1960s’ emergence of the black man 
in America. And when Big Daddy died 
in 1963, at the age of 32, his demise pre- 
occupied his football peers, in part per- 
haps because it haunted them with the 
reality of their own mortality or, at the 
least, with the inevitability that their 
prime physical years and their athletic 
glories were transient. 

The official police report said that Big 
Daddy died of acute heroin poisoning, 
inflicted by his own hand. From the be- 
ginning, those who knew him said this 
was impossible, and over the years their 


resolve to set the record straight has 
strengthened. 

**There’s no doubt in my mind Daddy 
was murdered,’ Lenny Moore is saying 
in the Green Room, **‘He might have 
died from a heroin OD, but there’s no 
way it was self-administered. 

“D was like a big kid. If you were a 
friend of Big D, you were a friend for 


life. There wasn’t anything he wouldn't 


do for a friend. He was a big baby, a real 
softy. He was so easy to take advantage 
of. He loved to be the regular guy out on 
the scene. He loved to say, ‘Hey, all the 
drinks are on Big Daddy.’ ” 

A soft-spoken, self-possessed man 
who works in public relations for the 
Colts, Moore abruptly becomes agi- 
tated, begins talking fast. “‘There’s no 
way in the world Daddy would stick a 
needle in his arm,’* Moore says. **“No 
way! Scared as he was of needles. 
Everyone on the team can substantiate 
that. The trainers can tell you. He 
wouldn't take cold or flu shots because 
they had to stick a needle in his arm. No, 
he was murdered! 

‘*He was playing softball almost 
every night and he wore cutoff sweat- 
shirts. His arms were always visible. In 
fact, he played softball the Thursday 
night they found him dead of an OD. 
Dead of an OD. Hell, someone tripping 
doesn’t live with the set of circum- 
stances I just described. 

‘**He and I were to leave Baltimore on 
Friday night to drive up to New York 
and catch Jimmy Smith, the jazz organ- 
ist. Then we were going to drive to De- 
troit to see his grandfather. I saw him 
after the softball game on Thursday 
night and we made arrangements about 
who'd pick who up the next day. The 
next day I hear on the seven o'clock 
morning news that Big Daddy was dead. 
Some friends and I traced him up until 2 
Friday morning at a bar, but that’s as far 
as we could get. Who knows what hap- 
pened? The only thing I know for sure is 
that Daddy always had a bad habit of 
carrying a lot of money with him. The 
cops claim he didn’t have much money 
on him when they found him. Who 
knows how he got into that alley? 
Maybe someone slipped a Mickey Finn 
into his drink. Maybe a chick was used 
to lure him. D was always a sucker for 
the women. 

‘But all I know is,” Lenny Moore 
says, as the day’s work nears an end on 
the set of The Way /t Was, “*no matter 
what happened, there is no way Big 
Daddy stuck a needle into his arm.” 

Legends serve as touchstones for our 
own talents and times. And those who 
were close to Big Daddy refuse to ac- 
cept the besmirchment of his legend; his 
time was their time, the best time for 
most ofthem. | 
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impress your friend the hi-fi nut. nie 


Introducing Systems 5000" by Fanasonic, a 


You know the guy we mean. of bass Thrusters are | 


The one who knows everything 
idatclaoMicm Com darey ar lolol Uhm alco im 
Good...because the more he 
knows, the more he'll be im- 

). pressed with the new Systems 
) 5000. Especially when he sees 


o famous for. 
Equally impressive, « 
every Systems 5000 , G 
comes with a sensitive YW 

AM/FM stereo tuner and 8} é) 


Evan lUh coliits\ (fom Miam estore) ce | 


| its component-like styling | changer with mag- ; 
SB-350 Thrusters® and hears howmuch soundit | —_netic cartridge and | Pue-Cond. HeAgaliates 
gives you for the money. | Laliate [=1eme(-1¢-(olar-le)(<) dust cover. For tape buffs, the 
Systems 5000 delivers a big, clean, well-defined | SE-5508 (shown above) adds cassette, while the 
sound. That's because its amplifiers deliver a clean SE-5808 adds 8 track. 
and powerful 10 watts per channel, minimum RMS PNateMcolm@ olan-l cM icicialiare pm olei mela er- limo) 
into 8 ohms from 70 Hz to 20 kHz with no more than ay-lar- tie) a} (om BLU Lor @rolal-Mat-r-(o]o)avelat-s-mm (OlOMIM Cali nl ao) i 
_ 2% total harmonic distortion. them as accurate full-range speakers that just 
‘ Something else you'll like about Systems 5000 | happen to weigh 9.2 ounces. 
, are the Double Drivers in our new Thrusters,the | So do your wallet a favor. Listen to Systems 5000. 
Senet These 5'%"' Double Drivers make the 350s! Your ears will love you for it. All cabinetry is simulated wood 
ifelalNVaciiitel{s)ahuccrom tar-tam OM 7-tatcm ol-iare) af-1alat<) 11] en 
sound like a lot more. And when you combine the OVclens 
Double Drivers with a 2%" tweeter and an 8" pas- 8) 
Bo-Ne-lelt-lcol moll Mel -1m- Melolblo)(-mief-lac-1|-10 (al av iy ace) im anasunia: 


midrange, shimmering highs and that extra thrust. just slightly ahead of our time. 
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